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I. Introduction: History of the Project 

The present project to create a competency-based •"Bachelor o. Arts degree 
in history began in the fall of 1972 with discussions between Sangamon State 
'Uriiversity (SSU), an upper-division open-admissions institution, and'IlTinois 
Central College (ICC), a lower-division opfen-admissions' institution, to develop 
a three-year Bachelor of Arts degree in history. However, in considering .the 
fundamentals involved In a three versus four year program, the faculty at the 
two schools camfe to question limitations of time in the B.A. process and moved 
to consideration of competence-certification. At this point the SSU-.Mstor'y 
faculty requested and received formal support from their Instructional Develop- 
ment Unit and competency education at SSU began to have a future. 

During the academic year 1973-74 the history project proceeded with 
internal support. The first group of students at ICC enrolled that spring in 
an interlnstitutlonal team-taught colloquium, the "Roots of Contemporary 
History"; several of those students becaiiie the first ICC cohort at SSU the 
following fall. With the advent of Interinstltutional team- teaching of the 
"Roots" course and the scheduling of regular interinstltutional meetings of 
faculty, discussions about the nature of competence in history acceTerated 
and deepened. A literature search was begun. And in February 1974 the 
faculty in history turned their attention- for the first time to defining com- 
petences in terms of both skills and content. Support from the Fund was then 
sought and when it was received, the project moved into another stage beginning 
July 1. 1974. 



n. O.verviev/ of Work Under the Fund^ Grant 

■ / The original proposar- del ineatod three separate stages esial "ished as 
"goals in process" for the project. Phase I comprised the definition of com- 
petence in history, Phase 11 the delineation of procedures for o\aluation and . 
Phase in the restructuring of the history curriculum. In our view, each phase 
contributes retrospectively to the development of phases begun previously; the 
elaboration of competences^is modified by the development of evaluation pro= 
cedurcs, both of which in turn nocessarily undergo further change as they are 
applied to the task of restructuring the curHculum: The, three phases have 
proved concQptually separable but rather closely fused in practice: even as 
we formulated definitions of competences .we had to clarify them and think in , 
terms of cva''uation and curricular implications, 

" Furthermore, we soon had to deal with the problem of isolating competences 
^related exclusively to history. It was apparent that .the line, of demarcation 
betwefen the competences in history >nd those inlthe l^i^eira^ arts is- at best 
artificial and'perhaps nonexistent. The easiest solution to this dilemma for 
• purposes of project, elegance would have been to retreat to a narrow, utili- 
tarian definition of histot^y. History, for eKample, v^hen cDnsidered as a 
research ^methodology in a deliiinted part of the human experience lends itself, 
easily to precise definition and quantitative measurement. Our understanding, 
of . history, on tbr contrary, builds on self-understanding and porspective in 
. the broadeot possihiu terms. Demnnstration cf cultural ompathy and "sense 
of self in time and pu.ce" arc admittedly loose goals and border on being 



vague. But such .is the nature of all the liberaj arts. So we moved more 
broadly rather than more narrowly, but armed with the clarifying skilli of 
competeney formulation. Thus the tentative competences which we have outlined 
(which appear 1n tiie appendix) start from a very broad definition of history 
as a discipline and rest on the assumption that many of them can be developed 
in and transferred to other areas in the liberal arts* as well as being rele- 
vant and supplementary to professional training. 

We have also found out hovt.lmportant it is to have students inv^olved" in 
theT process of formulating the^v competences , (both in the dofinition of content 
and skills and in pilot testing evaluBtlon procedures). Although we have 
preliminary definitions of competency evaluation instruments and procedures 
for many of the Identified competences, we cannot say that v/e are even reason- 
ably sattefied with them until v^e have used them to assess at least one, and 
preferably two, cohorts of students. V/e have urged our students to demonstrate 
their mastery of as many competences as possible in the past few monthSp and - 
have used this as the occasion for modifying both definitions and evaluation -. 
Instruments* We have^ been careful not to push our first cohort of students- 
too. much for they are already quite conscious that they are *'gu1nea pigs" for 
the project. We have sought wider SSU faculty evaluation of our activities 
by forming worfiing groups to review and modify specific sets of competences 
(e.g,, those relating to Modes of Inquiry) and to help create appropriate 
learning resources such as coursesi reading lists and self-^instruction modules* 

We have also interviewed SSU faculty extensively ^ seeking their reactions 
to both our Interim Report and our definition of the history competences. 



Approximately 15 faculty members representing a vnde range of disciplinary _ 
backgrounds have been interviewed at length and have offered coirJiients and 
materials they feel are relevant to project concerns. This has . of help 
to us in refining our thinking, and of aid to th, project in dissemipatinfl our 
Ideas. History faculty have been asked to identify for one of their. courses 
the key concepts terms students must master before or during the course, and 
to indicate ths co;npetences they feel are taught or tested in their courses/ 

We have been able to take our materiaU with us as we visited other 
campuses and conferences and, have received a great deal of written material . 
from other projects. George Klemp of HcBer and Company, which is also funded 
by FIPSE, spent a full day with us discussing testing materials which we 
nnght develop with them in the areas of critical thinking and problem^solving. 

In addition to a second evaluation in June 197S by Professor Robert 
Stakenas of Florida State University whose report is appended, w organized 
•an invitational conference on competence education in. the liberal arts held 
,June-13, 14 and 15 at Pere Marquette State Park. Grafton, ininois. Con= 
sultants from several programs attended, including: 



ALVERNO COLLEGE; 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 _ - 

Cynthia Stevens, Chairperson, t ivisiun of f fj^!^ . .^^ 
La1la Aaen, Chairperson, Division of Social Interaction 

BOWLING GRKQl STATE UNIVERSITY ' 7 

'"'"o?m'[ftwin!'staff1ssoct.te. ^r Research and Development 

DELTA COLLEGE 
CDlloqe of DuPago 
Glen Ell yn, 1 1 linoU^ . 
' DavG Bauglinian 
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GOyERNORS STATE UNIVERSTTY 

Contge of Environmental and Applied Sciences 

Park Forest South, minois 

.'Oames Gallager, Assistant Dean 

MACMURRAY COLLEGE - 
Jacksonville/ 111 ino1s 62650, 

Phyll Langa ^ Coordinator Competency-Based Programs 

Philip DecRer 

# 

MARS HILL COLLEGE ' ■ , 

Mars HilU North Carolina 28754 
Dave Knisley 

OKLAHOf^ CITY UNIVERSITY 
Oklahoma City^ Oklahorna 73106 

Phyllis Colyeri Director 5 Conipetency^Based Degree Program 

Ren Kruegers Professor of Music Education 

UNION FOR EXPERIMENTING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ^ 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 54387 ^ . 

Walter A* Buchmanns Director ^ Developing Progranis 

; ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE . 
East Peoria^ Illinois . 616111 

Willi am FeipeU History Competency B.A. Project 

SANGAMON STATE UNiyERSITY 

Springfield, Illinois 62708 
^ Len Adams j Co-directors History CompetencS' Project 
Nina Adams ^ Co-director, 'History Competency B.A. Project 
Judd Adams, Instruftional Developer, History Coropetency BpA* Project 
Chris Breiseth 5 Hi sxory Faculty 

Cullom Davis ^ History Faculty " 

Dick Johnston^ History Faculty 

Chuck Stroziers History Faculty 

Ernst Giesecke, Director of Educational Relations 

Scott Rrooks-Miller, Student, History; Cdmpetency Program 

Anne Mayberry^ Student, History Conipetency Program 

FUND FOR THE .IMPROVEMENT OF POST SECONDARY EDUCATION " 
Departrtent of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C- 20202 

David 4ustice3 Program Officer ... 
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' FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY ... 
^ Department of Educational Services 
^ ' Tanahassee, Florida * * ' ^ ' 

Robert Stakenas 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Cpmpetency Based Teacher Education . ^ / JP 

Bureau of Academic Programs. ^ * . ' 

Sam Craig, Coordinator ' 

Having read our most Important materials the consultants were able-to offer 
oral and later written feedback on what we had done, while during the conference 
itself we were able to Isolate and discuss some ^central problems v/hich we have 
all been addressing, the conference sessions were taped, transoribed and are 
being edited for use and distribution by the SSU project and by FIPSE. ^ 

The conference itself and late"f written comments confirmed our view 
that many of the toughest questions in competency based liberal arts education 
remain unresolved. We are still prisoners of the tension between content aM 
skills. While we feel we have reduced the emphasis o^n'-pgntent below the poini 
accepted by traditional historians^ it remains the case that there can be no 
ineanincjful historical thinkinrj without minimal controT of significant data. - ; 
In our teaching v/q have sought to resolve this problem by choosing books 
which offer saphisi^icated interpretations as well as basic data, and then 
focusing our discus'lions on the problems posed by vocabulary, assumptions, 
analytical tools and\ arguments so that students develop basic skill and 
critical and historicul thinking as v/ell as absorb historical d||a. This type.. 
" of approach dopends hivily on faculty perception and conmitmont — it is 
equally easy, as m kndw, for teachers to fall back on either forced recall as 
a measure of tcachiny aid learniny or high-level abstraction (lectures) 



divorced from basic skills d^velopM.errt. - : - 

Definitions of competency goals,.. in ths liberal arts can appear too vague 
or too rigid. Our competency definitions tend to alter continually as we 
explore the nat^jre.of teaching and learning in the liberal arts. Clearly we 
have to set a stopping point beyond v/hich np Vonger debate the ovarall 
"goals. Equally clearly, however, we cannot lock ourselves into a SFnall set 
Of required readings and required' eyaluatioi^ instrunients indistingulsable 
from distribution requirenients and credit cquntlng. The definition of alter- 
native modes of assessnient and retention of teaching and learning flexibility 
are major issues: we feel we have tackled these in productive ways, and 
the conference reinforced this yiew. We have no illusions that we, have or 
can produce finarl-'SQTutions. , 

In addition ^to critical tNinking tests, the library skills test and 
conte'nt tests for pre-and post testing within the Roots of Contemporary 
History courses, we -have developed a model for a problem solving test using 
historical dbcuments and have explored those created by others. Creating a- 
history problem solving test using materials translated from Chinese sources 
concerning the problem of opium suppression in China has illuminated our 
difficulties in setting levels and standards but has opened- up an exciting way 
to challenge and evaluate certain basic skills inherent to historical work but 
separable from it. We have been investigating the work of llieran Egan in 
Structural Coipunications, and had hoped to have him visit SSU. Since this was 
not possible during the suminer, we hope to find time and funds in the future to 
bring h1ni to niinois for a two or, three day training workshop focused on 



/ 

'' designing and using structural communications in history. 

We have begun' work with a model t;^anscript which serves as the basis for ' 

discussions concerning compotoncos and. problems of teaching with acuUy . 
and with our, luckily cooperative, registrar's office at SSU. ^ 

Explaining tho notion of competence^based education to studcts and_, " , 
evaluating their performance to cti^tify competence necessitates a new, more 
thorough form of advising. Moreover, the arrival of a cohort of students 

■ from ICC on an alternative .academic tMck to the B.A. made desirable a muUi- 

; faceted arena €or student^faculty interartion: orientation to SSU for students 
who were in effect jumping from freshman year to junior year; adaptation to. 
a university environmoni; understanding historical inquiry and methodology; 
^ing with coursos; initialion to the emerging concepts of competence and 
'* testing of. the students' level of performance; and referencing their a.A. edu= 
'cation to DOth. the prospect of a liberating education and career opportunities. 
* 4le decided on an advising colloquium, worth two acadenijc credits, meeting once 
each week; ihis is Leam-taught and raquirod of all students in the project. 

In the past few years we hnve rediscovered how difficult it is to break 
free of the course fonnat at either upper or lower division institutions, 
rionethelnrs, we h.v- found that tho course fo^'mat is helpful in forv^arding the 
' definitions of'spDcific competences, in trying out , evaluation Vocedures, in 
improvino thc^ teaching and learning situation, and in beginning work with / 
. faculty ^-/hosG arnar; and disciplines expand tho horizons of the history 
competences. We consider courses os resources for both the reasons given 

■ above and in doferoncc to the realities of institutional inertia. We assume 
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' = that having used a course to devise a foundation of teaching Byi learhing 

p 

cornpetences, an assessment center can then be built quickly and on the basis 
^'of valid experience. Students who v/ish to take Roots of Contemporary History 

I will have the option, beginning in the summer of 1976 of taking the course^ - 

on competence terms and without a time blnd^ using the self-instructioti module : 

and any of several history faculty "mentors". 

As v/e v/rote and rev/rote the history competences, we felt an increasing 

impulse to think in muUidisciplinary terms,. We have also found 1t easfer to-l 
define the generic or general liberal arts competences than to isolate from 
among them thoso which can be validly judged to relate only to history^ and . 
thus began what is essentiany a discussion group, which we've modestly 
called Bloomsbury II* ' , . ; - 

We meet bimonthly over lunch and for occasional marathon evening sessions. 
Discussion is of the highest quality,^ and far removed from the pressing reality 
of deadlines and Implementation. The group was chosen to represent disciplines^ 
in^tho humanities, social sciences, and behavioral sciences i and only partly 
the natural sciences. Inevitable gaps occurred when faculty in some discipliries 
could not find time to attond regularly. The goal was to forge a working group 
within the university seriously pursuing the links and continuities between 
. disciplinGS, tho Intollectual tics that bind rather than divide, "the overlap 
ra^thor than uniqueness of different methodologies, A self-conscious decision 
v^as made to let the group find its own direction rather than set it on n 

■\- ■ ' - ' 

o 
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particular course. The value of this was apparent inttiany, and Its tirawbacks 
became clear as discussions contfnued to stimulate the part; ^.Ipants but not ^ 

the project, • ,. 

. We chose to search for conti-nuitiBS first defining discpntinuities. 
Throughout the year each member of Bloonisbury II gave a more or less fornial . 
presentation on his/her discipline, its history, essentiaT discover^s , metfio- 
, dolbgy, and cutting edge oi jnnovation. The discussions that foTlowed were 
.lively and often necessitated two or even three meetings, to wrap up. 

Realistically, we have not .even begun to achieve our initial objectives. 
.Bloomsbury has served to acquaint us with each other as "disciplinarians" but 

not with the core of the competence definition process, this voluntary 
' faculty activity in crei^ing "understanding" will , we expecti lead to more 
focused input into the history competency project in"- addition to the indirect 
stimulatioii and insight found In the airing 'of ideas on' the nature of the ^ 
intellectual universe in the late twentieth century. - ■ ' 
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Conceptualizing Compttences 
A. History Conipetences 

' ; The history conipetences wln'ch we h^\fe OAitl iri^d ientatHely^ 
and which fiave changed 1n emphasis arid clarity as we h^^^e wcrF^ed 
them through intenectually, place a basic emphiasis m the three 
categories and their Interrelationship shown belo^v: 



Contemporary History 



Functions 'of Self Unders tart ding . 

, . in a Cultural tmt&xt 

^ ' We see; the categories as interde pendent rather than hi^ratr^ 
chicaU Within each of these categories w^e have del ineat^d content 
and competencesi . in some categor?1es v/^ hflv^ completecl tm^r of the 
detailed oi/tlines and evaluation insti^LJinents. |^e; ina^e soiiie 
changes 1n internal 'structure v/hile retaining tfie batic eniphasij 
with v/hich we begafi the project* For 0>cafnpl&, v/a realfzeri that 
''sense of self in tinie %nd place" and tlTe ^'impact of cLilttjrs oil 
'self-' were not sufficiently distinctive to jLEstlfy^ segirate li^tlhg- 
^ "Sense of self in time and place" reniains m an impllcf t part 
=the sumniariaed structure of conipetences* 

The introductory conoquiumj Rcots cf Coiiteiiiporary Histori', 
Pants I and 11 ^ haf played a brbad ^rid stratesic r^lei n the dev&fop 
ment of the project* It has provided ^a) the coratej(t fOT ciirTiCul iiiri 
developriient^ v/i thin our emerging deflnftion of cint^inporary hl5tor;y; 



b) a Tabor^tory for testing concepts' of competency-based educstlonv 
including pre- test, post- test krA other evaluation measures-, c) an 
opportunity. for team-teachiitg, thus strengthening the collaborative 
ethos required if the redefinition of history teachi.g and learning 
among increasing numbers of colleagues Is to be encouraged. In ■ 
planning and teaching a specific course. we have been held close to 
reality as 'well as freed to experiment .with the ideas which form the 
core of the history competences in terms of skills and content. We 
plan to use the same course-based metho| to flesh out and test our 
rations of the other competences-. During this. coming summer we had 
hoped to offer a nev-/ course with emphasis placed on. the competences 
encapsulated dnder the title of "functl^rts -of culture." Unfor- 
tunately, this proved impossible for a variety of bu'reaucratic . .. 
reasons. .Instead, v« have repeated the Roots of Contemporary His- 
tory I course, profiting from the presence , of non-history majors. - ., 
Thfi sumner course, running. .only 4 weeks,^has allowed an intensity : 
,of ItTimersion for the participants arid a rapid delineation of the. 
communications skills fostered and developed by the course, 
iiberai Arts Competences ■ • . ■ 

As part of our efforts to coordinate the concerns of the ' 
coitiTiiuhlty Gol leges with those of Sangamon State (aTi upper dlvtsion 
university) we have ■discovered the need to describe means and 
objectives, at least in broad^terms, In a fashion translatable to 
the three Gonventional divisions of the Bachelors.. Degree: (lower- 
division) gineral education, (upper-division) disciplinary,. 



spficUlizatlons (uppsr-dlvision) e'isctives. Thus, the liberal 

bHs competerices need to be described as consisting in part of 
lower-division general education and in part to upper-division, , 
electlves'. Because SangafTion State is responsib';,'; for upper-.^ 
di vision education -thefe are constraints on the kinds of courses 
it can offer. Tlius, although its responsibility for, awarding the 
B,A. entaiVs defining, in this case, the total system of compe- 
tences for the B.A. , inherent in the conceived division of labor 
be'tween- the upper and lower division schools is. a division of 
labor in providifig the 1 earning resources for attaining the com- 
petences. This in' turh entails a division of ^coinpete noes between 
the two level s, which is an unanticipated complication. . 

In additibn, because the spread of competency education to 
other departments jyithin the university has to occur by "grass 
roots 'di f fusion" via individual faculty team- taught courses and 
worm ng. groups, we need to create fVexible' supportive structures. 
Our present idea of a solution at SSU Is , .to create a history coni- 
petenc^ option'iBnd =a genei-lc, liberal arts ("electives") option.' 
Thus-,a''"studeiit admitted to SSU would have the. fonowing options 
for attaining a B.A.: " (1) meeting, course .requirement's in the' , 
discipline (history, , psychology, etc,,) and the course electlves. 
requlrenientsj (2) meeting competency require'inents, in history and 
course electfves requirenients; (3) meeting competency requireniants 
in history^and competenc5^ requirements in the generic, upper- 



division liberal arts "minor"; (4) nieettng course requirements in 
the discipline and conipetency requirements in the gentile liberal 
arts minor. In terms of the student's total education begun at a 
community college and corriplcted at SSU, the three components of 
the B,A. and the two modes of compftences and 'courses may be 
Illustrated in the following table: 



Competency _ Based _ CQurse Based 



Discipline requiremQnts 

"Electives", requirement 

General Education 
Requiremeiits ■ 



.Thus there wLll eventually be siX' possible ways for obtaining^. the ■ 

B.A. ■ . ; ' 

By . the end, of th- current |roject (1975-1976) we will have created 
the disciplinary competency "optlori for history ;and partly finished; 
developing the clecti yes/mfnor competency option. "Since we, wish , 
to make the electlves/minor option a university-wide option we 
expect it will' proceed more slowly than t.he history competency ' 
option as it will entail irivolyement and approval .of considerably 
more .faculty than currently involved. ^T^e additional step of 
creating the lower-di Vision general education competency ■■option 
will take even, longer &s it depends upon the sensitive .evoUitlon 
of intef-lnstltutional cbllaboration and negptlation. As we.involve 
faculty froiii "other programs (depaptments) in helping us define the 



electives/minor option we have and will continue to te setting the 
stage for the adoption by other programs of disciplinary competency 
options. 
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Assessment .Techniques 

A* Historj^ - 

On ihe one hands wg have taken as a fundamental assumption 
the conN^ergencG: ovei" the past one hundred yeairs of the world^s 
peoples technologicany 5 eco'nomicany and, to an increasing extent^ 
' politicany socianyj and culturaliy. From this perspeb-^vei 
and particularly with the help of the New York TInieS i v/e have^\ 

^ sought to discover the comnion experiences of peoples and nations 

■ ■ ■ 

throughout the v/orld, as vvelT as an Increasingly apparent inter- 
' dependence in systems of ^ecologys economics ^ energy , and food pro- 
■ductlon and distribution. In. other wprds^ we have sought to help 
—Students gain the tools .and the confidence to grasp the key issues 
. iof their contemporary world and not fall^back on hopeless confusion^ 
. at the sheer magnitude of information and compleKlty of interrela- 
'tionships. On the other hand^ we acknowledge the centrality of _ 
^ the development of th& nation states with all of their uniqueness, 
/To understand^ their development requires a .substantial /invest- 
meht of study about each country; without such effote Intelligent 
comparison among nations in terins of the key themes Mvl^ have speci- 
fied is ' iniposslble. Our-uneasy compromise thyis. far has been to . 
look at particular nations in .terms of those developments crucial 
to v/hicn each has had to face or is 'presently facing* This leaves 
for deopePs niore focused investigation 1n^ particular courses 5 or 



independent study» the .history of particular nations -or regions 
of the world. - •• 

Roots I focuses the attention of' the students on hhe basic' 
summary and •analysis skills required of a would-be historian. Re- 
call is deemphasized. ; We work, sometimes doggedly, on connota- 
tive and denotative definitions of the major terms used in histori- 
cal writing. Students follow the changes in the- meaning of words 
as they read through the Smiday New week and prepare 

a notebook on a particular theme or geographic area. The notebook 
and class discussions serve as the basis for an ^nd^bf-term oral 
report whictf is evaluated for organization, sorting, clanty, and 
accurate, summary. V Students prepare for this project by using the 
information skills put! ine in orrier^to evaluate single articles in ^ 
,the Times » either in writing or drally. , . ■ 

Students test their own ability to devise ahswerable questions 
by creating essay questions- collectivelyr each^ two 
possible questions and through class discussion, the students reach 
corisensus on two questions to be used by all; each student then 
writes on one pf the two questions. This has allowed students to 
correct themselves, for if one seemingly simple question proves 
impossible to organize or respond to in other than highly general 
terms, the second question can be. tried. ' \ 

We have also used the. Roots I course to explore the gap 'in ' 
expectations between tKe students' and the faculty members, a'factor 



which we consider crucial in assessing the'honesty of our com- . 
petency statements; Measures of social and pol itical attitudes 
have been used by both faculty and students in one Rod^s course, 
while in others an evaiua-^fon form for the course has ser\^ed to 
highlight strengths and weaknesses of the instruction nd the 
assessment instruments. The'course evaluation can in the future ' 
serve two purposes: as a self=eva1uatibn of competences attained, 
and as an evaluation of'the course in cQmpetency terms.. Comparison . 
of the self=evaluation forms filled out by. students and instructors 
can.he1p^to close the expectation and comprehension gaps between ^ 
them. Future'Roots I courses will^ be able to draw^on work dorie in 
creating documents analysis testa, map skills tests, and "in-basket" 
forms of 'exercises.^ Several of 'these are aimed primarily at making , 
the student comfortable with dissonance, as well .as able to resolve 
it. The ■historian's comfort with relativity is crucial »;yet is . 
not "easily conveyed to students more comfortable with recall and^ 
.simplicity; nor should the comfort with relativity style the search, 
for ,answe.rs to contemporary problems. , _ 

In additiori to the regular assignments, students were asked to. 
increase their vocabulary by selecting historical concepts from 
.assigned.readings» identifying denotative and connotative meanips.. , 
■This exercise in formaT and contextual definitions was meant to 
give the student *a broader vocabulary and an increased unfierstanding 
'Of the, reading. Each''student was asked to bring in |ive definitions 



the following week. Initial response was. not very positive: it 
appeared to students as a superfluous assignment. All itudents did 
complete the assignment; some experienced difficulty 1n" creating 
solid definitions. The second week of this course only a few members 
of the class brought in definitions of concepts and the exercise 
was dropped, A modification of this exercise will become a standard 
part of the Roots course next spring after we have had a chance to 
explore the problem of motivation and to revise the form of the 
assignment.' ^ . . ' ~ ™' J 

Liberal Arts \ ' ^ . \ 

'Since the evaluation procedures, are described along with the 
competences In the Appendix^ 'our comments below will be restricted 
to describing the extent to which various evaluation procedures have 
been pretested and modified. There are two operating courses for . 
skills developnient in critical thinking and critical writing^ v/hich 
have been turned o\eer to the University-wide .Learning Center for 
use as individualized self-paced modules. Ufstgning an^ speaking 
competences will be assessed and used In^all courses. . . 

Undout?tedly the most thoroughly tested evaluation Instrument^ 
Is the one for the assessment of Information and .Cqmrnunlcation Com-- 
petence 3^ Reading Comprehension and Critical Analysis; . This 1s so ■ 
beciiise one of the project members was\already^using the instruments 
the.Watson-Glaser Test of Cri.tical Thinking Apprais&l (CTA), in his 
teaching.' Additional materials are being assembled to evaTuate 



those readiniand critical thinKin^ skills not assessed. by the / 
Vlatson^Usei. siich 4: . recognizing and dlstinguishing^necebsary, . 
sufficient, contr^uting caused; recognizing and d . ?t1nguishing ; 
types of evid^ce (e-g-. I'acts. opinions, values, hypotheses, 
examples); and\rec6gni zing common forms of fallacious ^hinking/ ' - 
This sunper we We 'organizing some study materials for these skills 
4a,programmidHnstruction.fofmat known' as "structural communica- 
tion," as descrfcd by Kleran^Egao of Simon Fraser Universi The 
cheiclist of reading skills (See Inforniat1o;i and Communicatiiafn Competencie 
in Appendix) w^s pilot tested with" non-history majors m a public affairs- ( 
classtaught h\ a\h1storian working onthe project.. Students were . 
^nstructey\to 5^ t * "book report" on American and British women'|V; 
liberation publlat^onsj of the described categories.; From", 

■.thi^experiehcel it is cllar that the students do not readily under- ^ 
.stand the meaning of these skills, nor do trfej/ necessarily ask " 
questions or^onsuU a dictibnary. Hence, .we have concluded that , 
we need to N^^e |fudy guides that define and illustrate each of , 

the componetit skills. ■ " > , ■ 

. From yv^experlence us1Ag the checklist for evaluating writing ' 
skills m hi| ^shifted :^om specifying conipetence^in terms of focus, 
semantics, e|c., to spetf\fying competence in terms of types of 



wri^irm: opining, summitry, paper,' analysis paper,^ etc.' TheearTW 
categoHes^le now recogniW to refer toWe funfiamental skills^ 
impl ied ln 'ihe later cate^riesi. We. are tapii^g ou\ meetings when 



discussp/1th the students' their papars. When these ar-e transcribed ^ 
we wm have a record of the students' Intellectual growth which, 
when packaged along with the final product and'the. varu-us drafts, 
wm serve as a study guide and model for future students. ^ 

Testing of the listening and speaking assessment p-ocedures ' 
has not yet occurred, although we are redesigning them based upon 
our exRerlence with the reading and writing assessment procedures. 
Testing of the listening and' speaking assessment procedures may 
occMr during the summer, assuming continued steady progress with ^ 
the reading and" writing^assessfflent procedures. ^ qtherwise we look, 
forward to testing them during thSrFam Semester. The Library ^ , 
Skills Test has i since the Interim Report, been astd with ^Biology ; 
..and Psychology sQents under the guidance of the Library faculty. 
Revision of the Library Skills Test this SMmmer wilVreflect these; 
more recent experiences. ' ■ 

Progress, but less than we desired, has occurred with, the re- 
maining Information and Communication' competences, hindered both by 
the difficulties in freeing up nonproject faculty time and by the, ^ 
compTexUles of the competences themselves. The Visual Communica- 
tion' Grpupmet four times with very interesting and stimulating 

^Jiimsjoim, JtMtlm.=p^^^ 
1n the exploratory stage and while- we have exchanged many ORlnlo.ns, 
facts, and ideas, we have made m changes in our definitions of the 
competences. The group will continue aiscusstons next ^11 as. all 
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participants agree visual cornpetence 1s highly- Important and neg- 
lected* There is less agreement on how 1t can be as;sssed and , ■ 
acquired. 

Several meetings with Computer Science faculty have been very 
product ivel Progress has been limited only b3r4<ick time to 
meet and write. ■ - ^ , 

\ . ' . 

A Modes of Inqul'^, group was formed and has moved a consider- 
able way towards desighing a multidiscipllnary ' bam-taught .coOrse. 
Several madels were discussed reflecting different combinations, and 
v/eighting options with such .variables as (1) relative emphasis on . 
Reductive (presented) or inductive (discovered) understanding' of the 
siruilarities and differences among the disciplinary modes of inquiry, 
(2) focus on a single broad topic (e.g';, human aggression) analyzed 
from several disciplinary points of view vs. a variety of more. 
Specialised topics, (3) relative emphasis on faculty vs, student ' 
time spent discussing the topic. Course pVanhing m$ interrupted, 
jwhen we encountered problems in determining who might have time to 
participate in the teaching of the course. Commitments' are now 
bBing worked out for, giving project" support to an SSU "Evidence" . ■ 
course In the Spring Semester of 1976. P.lannin.g meetings will .resume 
in the fall and will be supported by acquisition of syllabi from 
other schools which. have\offered, similar courses, e.g^. The Nature 
of Evidence, a multidisclplinary '"Guided Design" course developed . 
at West Virginia University. . . . . ' ' 

.. - ■' r 2d — : ■ ■ ■■ L . 



Learning Resoufces 



History Cour.ses " ■ ■ : - 

1. Roots of Wtemporary History 1 - WC , , ...^ . 

'The basi^ assumptions .of "Roots of Contemporary- History. . - ^ 
I" are th\t the student should be introduced to^he^inaj^^^ 
forces shaping W contemporary world, and go back far- enough .into ■ 
the past to discover f^w, when, and where each 'force took, shape in 
forms recognizabl^ from our contemporary perspective.. The force? 
Of themes we haTeJfopsed^pon Include industriaWzation. moderni- 
zatlon. and urbaniktioni colonialism, imperialism and anti^ , , ' 
colonialism; class! caste, sex and race i/ national ism, warand^ 
. revolution.,. While the precise content and readings, for each ^c, • 
tioT, of .the course f^ve varied somewhat in the hands of diff je^t 
faculty; each ^ectiol has kept in tension todays s world, see^ 
through the SunM N^ Mk lim or a weekly newsmagazine ^nd the . 
world of approximat^thejast one hundred y^ars, as intertret^ 
in major scholarly work; Tha SuMlE M ^ I^p' ^as 
alert students to theirlown ability to recognize themes a^d assump- 
tiOTis. to reinterpret J^^^ferrand to compare and contrast in ' 
global terms. We use l4lim the raw material for|^^ skills 
exerci ses , and as a ioii rce for updates on hi stori cal ar^ contem- 
pbrary themes. Tl^e ^^ecision^to focus on contemporary ^iston^ 
. initially, and, to back in tjme rather than forwar^, as 



traditional^ stemmed from our perception that such a p»^ocess' would 
both increase student motivation and foster the teaching focus on 
themes and historical thinking rather than data collect on. Parane 
ing this tension iri time perspectives and -"in the differing methodo- 
logies of journalism and historical scholarship, has bern a. more 
substantive tension which we have pTeserved rather than resolved, 
that between an emphasis on globaV interrelationships and distinct 
national experiences. \, . ■ . 
, The present Roots course at ICC is the most far-reaching effort 
to date to translate competency-based objectives into practice. In 
curricuiar terms, we cut back on the content to be ctovered, focusing 
on the USA and the USSR and seeing the major contemporary history 
themes in tenns of their development. We read and discuss. Time 

"-^•magazine ,pch .week, ^ thus IncorporatTng perspectives on the Immediate 

/■contemporary worl d Into >t)ur analysis of the l-ast hundred years.'^ 
- . ■ Ijicluding the final . advising session,^ the class met for 31 twp- 
hour 'sessions, and the Ins'tructors and lOU -facLity member spent an 

-equaT number of hours planning and brainstorming collectively or in 
teams of tv/o,'' ' ^ ' , . • ■ , 

■ , To meet competence objectives, Blinilnate th'e least successful 
Mater1.aU„of the, first "Roots"- course, and yet Include, the, jimterials 
which had succeeded, irtstrlictors decided, to brganize the course 

. around a comparisbn of American and Russian modernization using Vo;n . 

, Vl'aije's Why Lgfiln? Why 'stalin ? and Cpchran 'and Mil ler' s- Age of 



EnterpHse. ' At the time of planning, only Bamclough's Contini- 
j^arv Hlstory 'inat the requiremonts of the course title, but ^ 
because of his difficulty for undergraduate (let alone, frishmen) 
comprehension Barraclough was used as the concluding work at the 
end of the course, serving as .a measure of the students' grasp of 
secondary^source analysis skills. In Barraclough, moderniza- 
tion and the role of America and Russia to play predominant parts, 
so Von Laue and Cochran/Miner serve as excellent introductions 
to him. Von Laue had been the students' favorite- in Spring 1974 
and Cochran/Miller is a recdable study of a topic for which the 
studentsfwould all have background. 

Rounding out the readings were Nugent' s introduction to skill 
treativ£Hi5to-i and Time magazine, which would utidate the, contem- 
porary his Ary theme to the present and give p students concrete 
material for their frequent attempts to relate, the course themes 
to their lives, 

Majof assignments (again, see syllabus appended) may be groupe 
into the catagories of source analysis and research skills. Stu- 
dents were introduced to the value of book reviews and close 
scrutiny of table of contents, preface, introduction, conclusion, 
chapter titles to "dissect" the purposes 'and themes of the author 
before attacking the text. To demonstrate their proficiency, 
students were required to independent!^ critique the introductory 



and cdncluding passagos before th^y exchanged this Inforrriation 
in class discussions. Through essay eKaminatlons the students 
demonstrated their overan grasp of the- authors' theme and 
their abtlities to assess the merits and limitatiiDns of those 
themes. , , 

Through'prcparation of an extensiv'e bibliograpHy and a brief, 
statement of tentative conclusions (hypotheses) on subjects of 
thiir own choice, students performed many of the requireraents 

of research,' The library staff was most patient and helpful in 

' =*. ^ • 

assisting faculty and students on this project. 

Finally, students were requir^ to apply all of the analysis 
skills they had acquired by identifying key aspects of a Time 
article (appended) on their final examination. 

The writing assignments v^ere all quite successful / They com= 
pelled the students to keep up with the. reading and approach the 
readings with a: more careful ^ analytical eye, Performance on the 

i " ' ' ■ - 

review summaries, critiques^ and examinations steadily improved, i 
Most students oxcelTod even beyond their own expectations in 
identifying frrajor sources for their bibliographies. Their essayr 
were.of mixed quality mainly because some failed to pvercome per- 
sonal biases- ; ' ■ 

The discussioniformat, focusing on the books as^subj'ect matter 
(and not' historical content) was unique and confusing/ at first tq 



the students. They aTl struggled with the new approach and" ■ 
weekly became more confused and disturbed about "just what are we 
supposed to be getting: out of the course?" .^Just before mid^term 



They challenged the materials and activities we had be^i going 



grades were disseminated, the entire class arose in "^bellion": 



through and, questioned the validity of the whole approalh of . the 
course. At that point they were, reminded of the stateme^s of , 
objectives given at the beginning of the course. -^^ They apparently 
had been unable to comprehend those instructions and had fallen 
into traditional patterns, trying to absorb content. Now they 
quickly grasped them and within a week of reviewing those Instruc 
tions in terms of their class work they were all ableHo easily 
master the' rest of the readings. Both instructors were ama?ed at 
the quality of their subsequent essay examinations ana their in- 
class analysis of Barraclough, which had been virtually incom- 
prehensible for the. previous ^lass. . \ 

The course appeals to only a narrow group* yet we have Had 
students with widely varying interests and abilities. Most dr- 
tainly the methods of developing historical skills must vary tb 
meet the demands of each new class ^nd its individuals. Giveh \ 
rigorous time limitations, the unique nature of the course for 
I. C.C. students and the inevitable problems that arise in team- 
taught classes we feel instructors should always be ftexlble in 
their activities and assessment of student performance. 



2. Roots of Contemporary History 'I -"SSU ■ . , . , 

Roots I is the "grarrdparent" course which, has servid as the core" of" 
competency program since 1973, Beginriing with the Fall igjSs'the Roots I 
course or the demonstratidn of conlpetencies qbtainable through the course will 
be required of h1sto?y majors. \ _ ^ 

In terms of content, the course serves as a sampler exposing , 
students to theories and approaches^ ih.^ the- modern era v/hich are - , 

explored in more jJepth in specific cJpurses the student may choose 

to take later^ or in tutorvals v/hich Iremain a continual option for 

\ 

all history students. The most recent Roots I course focused on 
the Vietnamese response^o French colo'fiialjsm before- ISSB, the 
Russian Revolution, the Chines'e Revolution, the changing class and 
caste status of v/omen and minority men i;n America, and the.Barra- 
clough summary of the themes of contemporai^y history* 

Over the past two years, Roots-Part I has, been taught by ^ 
faculty teams including three indiWduals from SSU, tvvo from ICC, 
arid one from LLCC, After team- teaching oncei a fatuity member" is 
in a position to take on the course on her or his owgrt.but v/hat 
we have ^found to date Is that -the texperience of team-teach\ng has 
provided an opportunity for colleague training In a curricular\^ 
perspGctiVG different from theft-'^f conventional graduate school 
"training. Where teams focus on preas of competence covering^ 
\different parts of the v/orld, the basis is established for nteaning" 
-^1 conipnrlsons and for creative tension, which 1s inevitable if 

\ I ■ ■ a 
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widely dlffiring cultural perspectives are to b6 knov/ledgeably 
communicated. "Moreover, the reinforcement from coneaques in 
"taking on the \?/orld" has proved helpful in overcoming" the inhibi- 
tions against generalizing beyond the accepted subject demarca- 
tions which graduate training' and conventional teaching, have in- ■ 
culcated. The cost's associated wi.th this collaborative learning 
.have beeri ^elativ^ly high,.but we think they are indispensable to 
the continued success and further elaboration of the project. 

3. Roots of 'Contempprary History n - SSU 

This "Roots" course is,^ intended as, a capstone to the B.A. 
J degree and as an introduction to the M.A. degree. Incurricular 
' terms the course attempts to proyide a world historical perspective 
through" a reading and^comparlson of several interpretations of . 
the oV'iglns and development of human history. To attain, this per- 
spective s.tudents began this^past semester with/- the histoncal 
theories of such non-historians as Karl Marx, Sigmund Frued and 
Hannah Arendt. We then moved to professional historians analyzing 
historical developments critical to the emergence of the contem- 
porary world: modernizatiori— Barrington Moore; United State-China 
. interactlon-Akira Iriyej the world and Africa-W.E.B'i Dubois. 
Finally, the students read William McNeill's Rise ££ M Hlli 
. encounter a major- historical synthesis of\ human history leading 
to the emergence, into a position of 'dominance in the past several 



centuries of .Western Duropean civilization. ^To master key detans ' 
in this synthesis we administered a pre=test to indiccte to the 
■ ■ studerits before reading McNeill those lactsj^ch might P^vide^ ' 
a skeletal structure for McMeilTs narrative. Hastely written, 
the first test we. created fell back on testing almost fexclusively 
recall. The.sama test, with some improvements (but still with flaws) , 
was administered af the end of the course. (Sed appendix) During , 
the. summer months, project faculty will rework the test before it 
is used again. 

Thus, there was a major effort to achieve content mastery at 
a general level for all of human history. It was a mistake to 
attempt this at the end of a semester already too heavily loaded with 
reading. Professor McNeill , mid=year project evaluator, had warned us 
that the course-was too ambitious': Next year, Rise: of the West will -come 
first with a more carefully balanced pretest. The written issays on 

- historiographical and comparative analysis vyill come later, drawing 
on the reaVistic mastery of content.. We win,, most 1 ikely also cut 

: back on thoTcqulred reading, building the course on McHeiH , Moore, 
Iriye and one or two of the theorists rather than all. . , 

B, Liberal Arts Courses 

1. Critical Thinking -Reading 

Although the project schedule did not require tjiat we begin ' . ^ 
consideration of learning resources until tlie spring semester, some ^. 

30 , ■ ' 



aspects of this activity were already underv/ay prior to the 

beginning of the current grade period, e.g., the courses in 
critical thinking in reading and writing, the Roots of I'ontem- 
porary History courses taught'at ICC as a one semester In trsduc- . 
tory course and the companion Roots 11 intermediate lev.il course 
taught at SSU. The Learning Center was aTso_establ1shed through 
Venture Fund support from SSU during the fall semester.'"" 

Commencing in the Fall of 1973 one of the staff members of 
the history project began usthg the Watson-Glaser test of critical • 
thinking as the basis for" teaching a mult1 disciplinary course 
'involving logic, the psychology of thinking, and coniiiuni cation. 
(The course was established upon recdgnltion that many students in 
a problem solving course lacked fundamentaT analytical abilities, ) 
The course was made competence-based and individualized in the 
Spring of 1974, and by the Fall of 1974 there v/ere two courses, one 
focusing on reading and the other on writing. In 1975 the courses 
were handed over to the Learning Center faculty, thus freeing the - 
IDU developer of the courses to concentrate on creating the new 
units described earlier. ' 

Approximately 90 students have taken the reading course and 
another 300 have taken the Watson-Glaser either as part of an 
instructor's course efforts to assess the development of 'CX'itical 
thinking capacity as part of general course benefits, or on their 
own initiative as preparation for applying to law or graduate school. 



or as part of the Management "program's entrance diagnostic testing 
program. The Management Program plans to incorporate the V/atson- 
Glaser as a regular part of its testing programj management students 
are heavy users of the Critical Thinking courses^ comprising ippro- 
ximately 2/3 of the enrolled students. After taking tie Watson- 
Glaser, the students are informed that they-,-may enroll in the ' 
course and rectn've credit for the performahce already demonstrated, 
or they may work through the course materials and attempt to. demon- 
strate a high level 'of performance. To accommodate noncompetency,, 
degree students' needs for grades, grades have been assigned to . 
different levels' of performance (87=A, 79=B, 72=C). A nmber of 
University staff members have also taken the course. After offering 
the course four semesters, the following observations are in order: 

a. of the 91 students, 541 (59) completed the course; . 

b. of those completing the course 61% (35) earned an,."A" 

. while most of the others earned a •"B" i ' - , 

c. of those completing the course U% (26) were simply ■ 
certified, that is, they either earned an "A" (80%) 
oh their pre- test perforinance or they elected to 
stick with the "B"; • , 

di of those not completing the course 9?r(10) dropped 
before the course ended and 245i (22) received an 
incomplete; , , .. , 

0. of those receiving an incomplete 54% (12) had ^ 
received a pre-test score of less than 72 (the 
minimum. for a C); " 

f. nearly all tliose dropping the course had either / 
scored less than 72 on the pro-test, or had failed-^ - 
to even take the test; , 




the completion rate has variedon response to ^ 
variations in course characteristics: thft first 
^ W^^lol^s, was offered elass sessions were_ 
I scheduled and students were expected to attend 
\ completion rate was in. The next two semester . 
\no qroui sessions were scheduled the completion 
ratfwas 5M. The fourth iemester sessions were 
\schedu?ed but students wfe told attendance wa^ - 
comDletely voluntary. At mid-semester a not so 
. qent e reminder was- sent to those students who Ud 
nof yetlontacted the instructor, suggesting that 
they get to work - completipn rate was 7^, 

* a minoritv of students certainly less than a third, 
Sse the pmvidid resources of group sessions pri- 
JJate sls?lons with instructor, ^om^^''^ 
ings, practice exercises; more than halt tne 
students regret not using. these resources more . 
effectively^' . 

not more than 15% of those receiving an/incomplete 
Jini^ the course - a few students worked for more 
SanlwflemlsJIrs, generally without much success; , 

Orel i-ni nary analyses indicate that students average 
iliints improvement, a few made ny^P^ovemen^ 
and the most improvement was 25 P°i"ts. (Average 
change in four years of college nationaTly is j 
four, points improvementh • 7 

^ ki systematic information is not available, but the 
iSSr's impression is that the great majori^ 

; ^ 4f siudeSs prepare one hour or less per weei' for 

\ the course; ..'and . 

'1 \ the writing exercisl, where students reread/reanswe^^^^ 
missed Questions, including writing reasons for their 
^ ! • c ces' risults'on the average, from Preliminary 
i ana yses, in a 50% reduction in errors. For those 
\ dS? f Ihis exercise, there seems to be a o^t _ 
\i 70-80% transfer to perfoririance on the post-test. 

'Basbd upon the above observations and studerjt evaluations 
t sumnkriz^a above,, the following comments/actions seem 



1 , 



sonable' 



the Watson-Glaser CTA seems a reasonable. Instrument ' 
for assessi'Tig important critical thinking skills*, \ 
both from the perspective of students v/ho have \ 
taken the test and history and management faculty 
who have reviev/ed the test; 

the competency and individualized nature of tf..; 
critical thinking and reading classes has been 
favorably re'ceived and perceived useful with „ . 
certain significant reservations: 

• ' incompletes and drops need to be 
'further, studied to determine the 
.extent to which the problems lie 
Imth lack of motivation or time 
" budgeting on the part of the stu- 
dent, ' Inappropriate learning re- 
sources , organizational problems, etc. 

c. the observations and interpretations from teaching 
the Critical Thinking courses need to be better 

• articulated with those gained from using the reading 
comprehension anS analysis- checklists in regular - 

■ history courses resulting .in modification of each. . 

, .Specificany, a glossary of terms and a study guide 
needs to be produced which includes materials , 
created or collected by students exemplifying ■ 
the desired competency (along the lines of the 
study guide created by Empire State College). 

It's possible that stUclents" scoring 1ov\f on the'pre-test n 
■very strong "encouragement' to attend group sessions whrch pre- 
sumably wpuld (1) provide them with a deadline for completing . 
assignments, (2) give them needed peer support vla-a-vis the 
instructor (one-to-one can be very threatening), (3) provide 
them with needed Insight Into poor' reasoning via pe'er examples 
etG., Forming structural communication exercises may also prov 
very useful for the low scoring student since It (1) provides 
more structure to the learning and (2) provides more iiiiniedi^tg 
and precise feedback. 



a. 



b. 



the Critical Thiffking - Reading couj'se, which has now been trans 
fepred to the Learning Center should continue to be seen as an 
instructional resource to students, but more attention to. criti- 
'cat' thinking skin development? should occur in regular .listory 
courses. , Perhaps from entrance testing with the Watson-Glaser 
students scoring below 72 should be referred to the Learning 
Center Critical Thinking - Reading course for special assistance, 
while those scoring abtfve should be encouraged to refine their 
critical thinking skills through use of the study. guides and 
exercises constructed as a part of regular history courses. A 
history competency B.A. student fulfilling his applied study 
experience as an employed member of the project will review, 
criticize and help improve the study guide for the critical 
thinking - reading course. This m\\ include reading all student 
evaluations completed on the course. ^ ■ 

2, Critical Thinking - Writing ■ . ' • 

■ Significant advances occurred during the spring semester and 
continue this' summer semester as the course Is being team-taught 
by a competency project member and a Learning Center instructor. 
Several students Have successfully written .suripary, analysis and 
critique papers. Transcription of the class discussions is pro- 
ceeding, although slowly, and a s-tudy guide Is expected towards 
the end of the "sunwer session. - Further refinement of writing 



competences has resulted and additional optional competences are 
being formulated, in response to specific student suggestions ^ e.g, 
editorial v/riting'and memo v^riting, Tv/o of the histo y competency 
B. A, students are taking this course this summer, and the one 
working with the project on Applied Study can be counred on to 
contribute significantly to evaluation and refinement of the study 
guide, " ; 



"VI. Support Structures 

, A. Advising Conoquium , 

aiven the "untidiness" of the projects it 1s little wonder 
^that the two advising colloqula in the Fall and Spring Semesters 
were uneven ventures with mixed results. On tHe plus side, 
there was a considerablf amount of experimentation with learning/ 
' ' teaching techj^^qb^es In a context freed ffom specific course 
^ content; We^wirked on writing^ critical thinking, content . 
analysISi extrapolation! generalization, conflicting histor^ 
'iGal interpretation, critical listening, through the use of a 
Wide variety of historical sources (journal articles, oral , history 
tapes, primary sources'. The sessions were Informal and went 
'beyond the issues of orthodox pedagogy to discussion of very per- 
sonal\issues in the student's- comprehensive aducation. 
• On the negative side,' .only three or four students, from ICC 

' remained active in the project sc^Kat the conoquium was very 
smallA In addition, we relied on evolving learning strategies 

■ . which" sometimes were very successful and at other times » aimless 
and frusi^rating. The faculty perhaps learned more than the stu- 
- dents and We clearly need^to have a more structuNd experience In 
which the cLpetency objectives are systematicany nraved toward., 
"^In the conoquium. Moreover, we are at a point In' the relation 

• ■ ' ' ' . y , 
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■ between "the Conipeten$^i('>'P^roject and the History Program where it 

Is disirabfe to invofve more History studtnts from outside the pro- 
ject in the "colloquium. Thus, in the fall the colloquum will be 
advertised to all hi story "majors. It has the potential of being 

. (a) a key device in helping students develop their indi /idual , 
academic programs,' (b) a place for students to work put the timing^ 

,'ahd strategy of presenting themselves for competence assessment,^"/ 
. and (c) ari;> Introduction to. concepts in the philosophy of historfe/ 

' and in histonography. Fihally,. if we can develop the colloquium ■ 
into a rewardiiig'experience for bolh faculty, and students , it may 

; provide a real hi*eakthrbugh for the uhi vers ity in its overall ^ 
; advising responsibility, ; , ■ : , 

B. Learning Center 

■ ' ' Sangamon State established its own Learning ;Cenie^ fall 
■ of 1974 following visits to a nUmber'of community college learning; 

.centersV including the one located at Jllinois Central College, 
together v/ith evaluation by two ICC consultants. Although SSU's 
center placed inltia^l emphasis on cbmmuThi cations sknis, the 
Center plans toexpahd to provf4e;broader learning resources and 
■ ' even course credit. The history projectr at SSU plans to locate 
its own assessment instruments in the Learning Center^ \ ^ 

^ ... ^ ^* ~ ■ > • _ - ■ . . ■ .. ' - ' . . 

. IT ' .• ■ \ •■ . ' ' 

' ' :. ^ , . . ■ r, . ' ' • . ' ' . ' 



' ~ Our cutoff line between geneHc cdnipetehces and 
petences is,. of course, arbitrary. . As assessment instrumehts are . 
dtveloped, they will be located either in the Learning" Center or 

in the project, 'depending on .the stage of refinement thiey, have 
reached;, ,Moy,1ng courses and Instruments to the Learniny Center ; 
site and faculty is a means of diffusing the competency models 
and creating the university-wide base for the liberal arts elec- 
tive discussed in the overview section of ihis Hpo'rt, 
C. ; Project Evaluation _ 

Potential candidates for midfproject evaluation belonged to 
two unfortunately disparate categories: those vable to evaluate 
the intellectual quality of our concept of history competence,, and 
those able to comment on the technical quality and practicality of 
the competency statements and assessment^rocedures,. . We finally 
decided to request evaluation in the latter sense at tjieipnd of ' 
the project and to focus the mid-point evaluation on the quality 
of our conception !o.f history competence. ^Accordingly,, we requested 
evaluation by an eminent historian of Western Civilization,' Pro- 
fessor wniiam McNeill of the Univers.ity of Chicago whose report 
was appended to our Interim Report, His questions forced us tp^ 
re-examine our bias in favor of contemporary history and to define 
further our reasons for focusing the study of history as we had* 
, His suggestions for themes cutting through chronological issues 
were extremely useful , ' 

Our final evaluation visit by Professor Robert Stakenas who \ 
attended the^ conference at Pere Marquette in mid-June and then 
visited the SSU campus was stimulating and educational 
. (See appendix for Stakenas Report.) 



Background Investigations 



A, JlnstltutionaT Visits . ^ ^ - 

From the 'beginning of the project, we hopey to be able to 
= discover as much as possible from those already on the path we were 
exploring. In part we assumed that^ w needed to develop the skills 
and understanding to create and administer evaluation Instruments* 
!• Alyerno College • 

_ Two project memters viMted Alyerno In. Julyi 1974s and met 
withv the' Deaa^ the^ Director of Competency-^Based Learning^ ,and 
with faculty from the Libraryi the Assessment Center ^ the Learning 
Center and the' English and His\ory^^ - T 

The Alverno faculty percei ye their Competency Level units as 
necessarlly'hierarchica] 5 which ied us to seriously consider 
Similar models for history, Althrpugh we- uTtljiiatel^^itook Issue with 
many aspects of the Alverno scheme\, the v1s1t\a1ded our own_ con- 
ceptual struggles* And the:: chance \to compare qotes about ideas 
and. methods provided a needed summen lift, 
2.^ University of Massachusetts, Boston College .4, and- Empire 



State College (Manhattath Center) ^ 



, This visitsv which involved three project members, took place 
in October, 1974. Contact with faculty who had been given only a 
few months to define competences and organize resources underlined 
for us the need, for adequate lead fi^ie to think through fundamental 



assumptions. Exposure to the essentially non-disciplinary pr1 en 
tatlon of the two schools convinced us that our own approach should 
retain, rather than eschewl disciplinary orientation. The »*emedy 
for the restriction of perspective attending disciplinary metho-^ 
dology,'we feel , entails use of the perspectives and methods of ■ 
relevant disciplines. Our focus has been multl disciplinary rather 

"than non-disciplinary. . ■ , . 

The two institutions share a strong orientation toward pre- 
paration 1n fundamental skills p which help strengthen our own - 
efforts' in that direction. At College 3 we became more sensitized 
to the pitfalls of "student as guinea pig", which should be a 
perennial .concern of projects for cert1ficat1on\of competence. 

' finally, the' experiences the two schools ■.usefully high- 
lights the many adnjinlstrative and organizational Iprobl ems which 
Stem from doing away with credit-counting. _ . y . 

3.' The Intensive Residence Training Course 1n Criterion- , 
■ Referenced Testing at the" Educational . Testi rig Service (ETS) . 

; Thrqe project members atterded this week-long course In 

Princeton,' Nay Jersey. Highlights Included: (V) discovering the 

.possibilities of free response testing, CZ) learning about the 

construction and limitations, of multiple-choice tests, (3) talking 

with hiStoriahs on the ETS staff i (4^ discussing the be^ts-^of a 

documents-based essay test for, competency. certification, (5) being 

able to discuss the project wi,th each other^day and night. - 

■ : • ' ' . . ■ . ' • ■ 
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Thte course at ETS largily failed to meet our needsT Con- 
tra rj?. to, our expectations and our prior conversat1ons\with staff 
administGrlng the course, it was neither aimed at nor ::ogn1zant of 
the problems of\ppst-sectfWlff'"itiucation, nor v/as the course de- 



si qned to allow wis 1 tors to work through their own pre jedt materials 

V " ' ' ■ ■ \ ■ 

the ETS expeks. The ETS test collection was barren \of rele- 



vant materials suitable to our needs. Our Tasting impress ix)n was 
that the testing pro^fessi on has- not yet begun to make a significant 
contribution to the lijovement in competency-based :educati on akove 
.the primary level and\in areas other than those -which lend th'fm- 



selves to neat, if superficial hierarchial ordering of elementary. 



skills 



4. AT&T's New York Headauarters,' Assessment Center 

The project's I nstri^ctional Development staff member, Judd ,\ 
Adams, spent a highly probuctive two hours \?is1ting v/ith Joel Moses - 
of AT&T's Assessment Centg-f S|aff Development Section. The center's 



use of simulatlon^pp^botfi intriguing and heuristic. 

'5. Cooperative Alsehmint of E^peripiental Learning (CAEL) Second 
Annual Assembly/ Heetfng, May 11-14, 1975 . ^ < 

{} \ \' -J. . ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ ":r i- 

judd Adams./the Instructional Development staff person Jor \ 
the SSU hi storyleompetehci' project attended the CAEL conference in 



New Orleans, wjrich included discussion/workshops on "T^e P^os and 
Cons of A Central Assessment Center", "Assessment of Interpersonal 
Skills" and institutional presentations* . Th& experience of .several 

■ ; 42 - . 



institutions in moving from goal . statements to. greater speci- 
' ficity fed , into an idea we had been discussing at SSIJs The 

creation of a combined advising/graduation conmittee er a 
. the student in order to obtain continuing advice and certification 
' of competence attainment. The committee would be responsible for 
identifying and creating ad hoc certification committees for , . 
speci'fie competences. This model derives from that used by the , 
Individual Option 'Program at Sangamon State. - 

B. Institutional Seanch 

Approximately 150 individuals, colleges and universities, 

ahd other, institutions have been contacted to determine the use- 
„ fulness of their projects (competency education, programmed, 
instruction, computer assisted instruction, evaluative measures, 
comprehensive examinations, teacher evaluation, structural , 
communication) for the SSU-ICC History Competency Project. 

C. Literature Search . . .. • * 

The literature search has been comprehensive rather than ex- 
haustive, with little examination into publications prior to. the 
195D's. The search includes the Sangamon'State card catalog, 
" Education Index, Eric Educational Documents- Index, Historical Ab- 
stracts' and Government Reports Index, Technological Applications 
Project: Instructional Systems Technical Descriptions, and the 



ACT issues of Narrative Evaluation, Dqcumentation and. Reporting of 
Student L'eariiiflg;. The literature search indicates a plethora' of 
material available on competency-based aducation, but It is 
generally not eoncerned with history, or with the liberal arts. 
An annotated bibliography. which tives apicture of the progressive, 
wing of history education has been compiled and a bibliography 
from quotable material has also been compiled, • 



Contemporary HI story 

1.0 Ability to descVibe the major chararcterl sties of the contemporary, 
world and their Interrelationships 

1.1 political ■ . ' . •. . ; 

1.2 economic and technological ^ . * * 
1.3 -physical, geographical ' ^ , t.:. 

.1.4 social (class, sex, race, caste) and demographic 
• 1,5 ecological , 

1.6 bureaucratic ' - " . » 

1.7 legal • ' _ . 
1.8'^ religious 

1,9 educational and other * . ; 

2.0 Abflity to describe the major forces shaping the contemporary 

world and their origins ^ .' 

2.1 class, sex, race, caste 

2.i industrialism, modernizatipn, urbanization : , 

1.3 colonialism, anti-colonialism. Imperialism 

2.4 nationalism, war-, revolutton • ■ 

3.0 Understanding of major national histories competence- a singular 
■ and comparative understanding of the major outlines of contem- 
porary hfstory ^ , . 

U.S. • . 

Russia \ / ; 

China or Japan ' ' a , \ . ^ 

A Western European Country 

A South American Country. • ■ - 

An African Country . ,,; 

A Southeast Asian Counthy ; j 

Evaluation: X \ 

Level 1' Using a. theoretical' framework for 4 of the 7 nations, 
describe the major characteristics of. their geography, 
economy,. culture," social -economic structure, political 
■ ■ institutions, domestic and international relations, 

religion, and art for* several of the important periods 
in the nation's history. 
Level 2a: Starting from these descriptive characterizations, 

• 'describe orally or in writing the important- trends, . 
; continuities and discontinuities for each of the 
4 nations. 



3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 



Level 2b: Starting from the descriptive generalizations, com- 
' pare two or more countries at comparable points in 
their developinent, describing similarit es and 

' differences. ' 
V- . Level 3: Beginning with Level 2, compare and contrast the con- 
; ' temporary histories of two or more nations. „ 

4.0 Ability to extrapolate these major forces and their coi.sequences into 
the near future. • < , 

5.0 Ability to analyze a major, global event in terms of these forces. 
Functions of Culture . 

Competende, a geheral understanding of the human forces/institution^ 
organizing the modern v/orld. 

KO "Understanding of informal, internalized institutions . . _ , 

1.1 social customs, ideologies, mores, taboos 

1.2 artistic, literary and entertainment traditions ^ 
r.3 nature and use of language , • 

2 0 Understanding of formal institutions: organizational stKUCture 
' e1<plicit and implicit values, physical plajit and gepgraphical loca- 
. tion,. specialized language and concepts of time, institutional,, 
inertia, developmental character (origins, ^changi m^er time) 



2.1 political 

2.2 ■ economic and' technoTogical 

2.3 'legal 

2.4 bureaucratic 

2.5 educational 

2.6 religious 

Evaluation: ' . 



J 



1. Compare and contrast any 2 formal Institutions from 2 . p 
different nations, or compare and contrast any 2 formal 
institutio^ns for a single nation from 2 periods in history. 

2. Characteri'ze the informal institutions of a state from the 
' perspective of a participant' of a given social class and 

from>the perspective of an outsider; compare and contrast 
these characterizations. . ... ■ 



4. 



3. Compare and contrast the. parts of agreements and points of . 
conflict between formal and inforraal institutions in one 
on more .societies at a given point in.' time,. 
Analyze the impact of formal institutions fin tne.liff, pattern 
of individuals of both sexes within^a givsp; society 'm 2 
different periods of history. _ ... u ^ ' -iu 

Describe or illustrate the interrelationship betv^een^he. 
prevailing ideology of a society and its forms of ^tistic 

Select and discuss documents., artifacts, objects art, 
symbols,; or literary works of a given society that char- . 
acterize' its formal and informal Institutions. 



Self-Understanding 

Competence: an understanding of one's major values, attitudes, beliefs, 
feelings, behavior, strengths and weaknesses. ' • • , 

l.G Recognition of one's major values, attitudes, strengths and weak- 
nesses " i , ' ■ ^ r . 

2.0 Comparison of personal values, etc. with prevailing norms 

3 0 Evaluation of personal values, etc inflight of current knowledge, 
nesulting in identification of myths, prejudices, and assumptions 

. Evaluation: • ^ ~ 

Level 1: Accumulate and discuss documents, writings, symbols., 
■slides, tokens and artifacts which express self- 
image, major values, and personality traits. 

Level '?: List 1n general order of importance, one s major values, 
attitudes, beliefs, and personal strengths as if one 
were: . 

a. running for elected office in Illinois 

b. being considered for an Anibassadorship 

c. planning a' permanent expatriation 

d. choosing a career field . . 

, Compare and contrast these 4 lists. 



Information and Communication Competences = ' , 

General competence: .ability to effectively, acquire ^nd anaVy ?e' informa 
tion and to communicate in a variety of mddes. 

1,0 Readifig comprehension and critical analysis: ability to read - 

descriptive/ exptanatory and persua^iye materials analyticany and' 
critically i . j . 

1.1 ^ identify the function of the 'dommuntcatlon Z^^'^'^' r 

. 1,2 ' identify the main Idea/thesis 'and evaluate clarity ; . ^ 
^1.3 identify the main explicit elementSi facts , hypotheses ^ - . 
opinionSj values^ beliefSi examples^ .etc*.;^ V. 

1.4 identify the main . impl icit Glements (assumptions) : facts,^ - 
values, etc. . - \ \ 

1.5 identify neGded .Information ' ' - - ^-^"—y- 
1,5. identify key v/ords 5 definitions, ^concepts ""an^ 

cdnnotative /rom denotative meanihgs^' ^ - . . 
1,7 evaluate quality of communication in turms of semahtics^ 
syntax^ and organization ' - ^ ^ 

,^ ^,1.8; evaluate th% qua! ity of. the communicatldn 1n terms of " - ' 
/ Mritej^nal consistency^ specificity, objectivity^ and . 
reViability validity or coherence" ■ - ^ 

1.9 evaluate the explicit and impl icit values 'In terms of - 
, (a) personal and (b) accepted social values. ; . 

1.10 describe the authors' style and techniques of expression - 
. ^ such as figures of speech, metaphors, fete. 

Evaluation: ^ . ^ . ^ _ 

^ytbjective test: modification of Watson-Glaser ' 
: I application of the clkcklist for specified 

/ written material . . . . ^ 

2,0 W!^1ti.ng,'»skins: ' ability to v/rite ^lear and concise descriptive 
explanatory and persuasive articles 

2 J ' outline ' " 

* ^,t2.^. summary, ■ ' - ' . ^ 

a,'- paraphrase 
J h. integrative / " . . - 

2.3^ analysis - . . .. 

'2:A critique ■ ' ;■ . 

Evalua^on: ^ ^ , " . . . . - 

Any summary, analysis, or critique paper v/r1tten to satisfy 
another competence, one of each type :■■ 



3.0 'Speaking skills: ability to give clear and concise descHptfye, 
eKplanator'y, and persuasive presentations and to participate in 
small group discussioh ' . 

3.1 outline ' 

paraphrase • . 

b. fntegrative 
3*3 analysis 

3.4 critique ' - ■ ■ , 

3.5 Identify and compare nonverbal messages of eye contacti body 
Doyement, gestures i Intonation; etc.i__with Vfrbal messages 

Evaluation: 

Oral presentations tailored to audience and levels e/g*, national 
history character sketch to; class/ oral outline to ihstructor. 



One-to-One %m]l Group' Large Group 
Outline ^ 



Analysis 



Critique ^ 



4*0 Listening comprehens ion and critical analysis* ability to listen^ 
analytically and critically to descriptive^ eKplanatory an^ ; 
persuasive corninunicatlons In the popular media and ordinary con-, 
versation " ■ ^ \ 

4J to 4.10 same elements as for reading 
" 4J1 identify and compare nonverbal jftessagiiS' of eye contacti 
body fnovenient, gestures^ Intonation, etc, with verbal 
messages 



Eval nation: 

1. ' Analysis of selected portion of a radio or- TV program. 

2. Analysis of a taped small group discussion. 

5;0 Library Skills: understanding of how inflrmation is ovgam'zed and 
stored in libraries 

5.1 knowledge of basic termlnblogy ' 

5.2 general and sped fi& .access (reference) tools 

5.3 searchlrig skil Is, procedures and techniques 

5.4 evaluating inforipation 

Evaluation: ^ 

Level 1: library skills test. ■ ^ 

Level . 2: problem solving denionstration or documented research 
paper. 

6.0 Statistical Skill s ' ' , • ' 

7*0 Visual Communication Skills " '' 

8.0 Coniputer Skills: .understanding of information stprage and access 
in computers ' - . ° . \ 

8.1 basic knowledge of computer principles: input and access 

8.2 basic knowledge of types of inforniat ion stored on coniputers 



Problem Solving Skills ' , \ 

Cbmpetence: the ability to analyze si'stematicany and solve concep'^uaM>/. 
Interpersonal, occupational and socio-political problenis. 

1.0 problem recognition/question posing: " abH ity to recognize thosj 
conditions constituting interpersonal , occupational, and socio- 
political problerns. ' , 

2.0 problem def in i'ti on; ability' to analyze probleins into constltutent / 
elements Cgoals/objectlveSj facts, opinions, values^ assumption.s,/ 
beliefsi einotions, etc.) and .to describe their interrelatipoships. 

3.'D missing 'inforniatlon iyentificatlon and acquisition: ability to ' 
recognlEe needed informationi to classify .the 1 nformati on'' in access 
terms (i'-e.i in terms of 1 ibrary. organization), to lo.ca'te such 
infonnation (see Library Skills under "infocmatlon^and Communic 
tion Skills"). - / • : 

4.0 so/l-otion genefation: ability to generate a/vf1de range of solutions 
wiithour regard to feasibility or constraints. 

• ' ^ . ' 

5,0^ projection of possible and probable .GdnsequencGS of solutions** 

6,0 solution, selection: abillly tqxe'v^aluate solutions H terms of ^ 
praginatic constraints and projected corisequences. 

Evatuation: ' / . . 

The student shall faculty approval selecti anal3'ze, and solve 
conceptu.anyi one each of an *interpersonal , qccupational 5 and socio- 
political problem. Demons tra tion may be in writing, by oral report^, 
by role playing or use of nonv/ritten materials. 



THE HISTORY COMPETENCY PROJECT AT SANGAMON STATE UNIV'ERSITy ' 

AN EVALUATION REPORT " 

By Robert G. Stakenas ^ 
The Florida State Dpi verslty 

TntrqdtJctic>n • . ' 

My first acquaintance with the History Competency Project at 
Sangamon State University was experfenced through reading documents 
whi^ch described the intent and progress of the eff«rt. The documents 
were well written and possessed an appealing literary style. Moreovers/' 
these materials contained statements that seimed to indicate a clearly / 
emerging av/areness of problems associated with conceptualizing compe-/ 
tencies in the liberal arts in gerieral, and the discipline of history In 
particular. The actual competency statenents themselves, on the other 
hand, seemed somewhat bland by canparison. Portions of the conipetency 
statemehts looked more like a listing of content to be acquired; rather 
than a description of a desired competency-based outcome. Mostfother 
portions contained. statenients that were technically ^giproprlate and at • 
desirable levels of higher mental processes. % '"j 

Since preliminary reading of project documents, I have been able to 
interact with a least a dozen individuals associated, with the' project 
including facuTty members, the instructional developeri u?id students. On 
the basis of this personal contact, I have concluded that the written 
'docufnents do not adequately convey the , Intellectual richness and enthu- 
siasm which permeates this project when it is observed first hand. This 
is by way of saying that the Fund for tine Improvement of Postsecondary 



Education (FIPSE), in my opinion, chose wisely when it decided to 
support the Sangamon State University H1 story. Co[npetency Project, 

In addition to the quality of the faculty that I had an opportunity 
to meet, ,1 found the conceptualization of the competencies nnd the 
underlying rationale (as revealed to me through discussion) for the B.A. 
program in liistory to be an intenectually rich and logically sound way 
in which to describe and to think about liberal studies and their relation 
ship to a particular discipline. As stated earlier, the intellectual 
richness and rigor were not .particularly evident to me 1n the written 
doCunients which described the project. It may well be that a print 
representation of an abstract conception of liberal studies, when Juxta- 
posed with statements in competency terms, can never convey the same 
feelings and depth of meaning that one can achieve through face-to-face 
contact. Moreover, the faculty's decision to move broadly Into the 
liberal studies, rather ;than narrowly in -terms of the unique aspects of 
history as a discipline, has been justified by the apparent wholeness 
and unity of the curriculum concept achieved to date. 

Given the intellectual richness and intellectual appeal of the 

History Competency Project, several future-oriented questions come to 

. ■ f t. "... 

mind. Can the present conception be translated into workable teaching/ 

learning strategies and assessments? How widely understood is this 

conceptual izatiofli^f history and liberal arts competence among all of 

the hlstorW^culty? Among faculty in other disciplines? Amorfg 

administrators at Sangamon State? Are the operational implications of a 

competency-based curriculum really clear to the project staff? Is a 

competency-based curriculum compatible with a course-based^ 



curriculum?. What changes in faculty role behavior will berequired bj^ a 
competency-based program? Whether or not the History Competency Project 
will attain its full potential will depend on.hbw each of these questions 
is resolved. The remainder of this report will attempt to analyze the 
present status of the project In relation to these and other critical 
questions. A formative evaluation done in this manner will, lopefullyi 
provide the basis for more effective planning and decision making in 
both the short and the long term. 

The Need to Analyze A ssumptions Underlying Competency - Based Education 
A careful analysis of early essays on the subject of competency- 
based education wouid tend to show an emphasis on the desirability and 
the efficacy of granting degrees or credits on the basis of demonstrated 
proficiency rather than time served^ less evident are assumptions and 
implications that address operational considerations. such as changes in 
faculty ,roles* the need for time-variable programming, and the need for 
nontradltional teaching/learning strategies. Let's consider some 
pertinent examplec. , 

' Can the goal of a three year B.A. pr ogram be met by a competency- 
based curriculum? The answer' to this question can only be a non sequitur 
given birth by the miscegenation of ^^etf'nlitaphors* In more plain ^ 

language, the question begins with the issumption that a B,A* degree 
. " " . ^. ^ ^ " . / ■ ' ^ 

should be defined In terms of time uf)its- Because this has been true m 

traditional higher education for many,/many years, it leads us to ponder 

whether or not the time served can be shortened. Competency-based 

■ •■■ : 
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education, on the other hand, begins with an entirely different assump- 
tion: degrees are to be awarded on the basis of demonstrated attalntnent 
regardless of the time taken to acquire the necessary skill. Now that we 
have broken free of the time constraint, we are forced to idt itify or to 
derive the desired competencies on the basis of underlying academic 
and/or social values. However, we may find it difficult, if not* impossible 
to compare outcomes generated by these differing approaches because the 
competency-based outcomes may be radically different from time-based 
outcomes. If the outcomes are not comparable, then how can they be 
equated? But there are other reasons for the non sequftur, aTso. 

Because of the explicitness required by competency-based curricula, 
.we often discover gaps in conventional programs. As a result, competency- 
based programs often turn out to be more comprehensive and more, demanding 
than time-based programs. Thus, if acceleration is to occur in competency- 
based instruction, it win occur because: (1) learners are freed of the ^ 
time base and therefore can proceed at their own rate (which could be 
faster or'sTower); or (2). they can obtain credit by examination for 

skills learned elsewhere, 

Hy reasons for raising these issues are two fold: (1) . to draw 

attention to the -essential contradiction between time-based Instruction 

and competency-based .learning; and (2) to urge you to reassess the 

feasiblTity of expecting to shorten a 4 ymr 3.h. degree to a , 3 year 

B.A. degree using competency-based curricula as the means. This 1s not 

to say that it would be impossible. Rather, student progress and , 

quality of student performance should be analyzed carefully to determine 
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whether you can validly claim that you have in fact achieved a 3 year 
program for the "typical student." If you have not, then the "truth In 
packaging" axiom should be appliid. 

Are time-based Instructional strateciies compatible wif^ competency- 
based instructional strategies ? .Most competency-based education project 
encounter a dileniTia early on. Defining competencies, designing assess- 
ment strategies, and developing effective learning packages jsually turn 
out to be much more demanding and time-consuming than originally antici- 
pated. As a result, implementation deadlines arrive without having 
instructional and assessment systems fully in hand. The tendency is to 
keep the program moving by arguing that if faculty teach courses using 
competency statements for objectives and the assessmeat-priocedures as, 
defined by the competency curriculum, then the final result will be the 
same. This, of course, may be partially' true but only if certain" assump. 
tions are met. The first assumption tsithat the instructor wiTl gear • 
his own activity. toward helping the'itudents acquire the desired compe- 
tencies. However, in order to do this, he must stop teaching, In the 
traditional manner, i.e., by lecturing ^or'. by directing student activity 
most of the time. If the flow of student 'learning activity becomes 
paced by the instructor, then the time variable advantage of competency- 
based education is lost. , . 

Put another way, competency-based instruction is predesigned . 
instruction which must satisfy certain basic conditions. Tjje foremost 
condition is that there be logical consistency between objectives, 
learning materials, and assessment procedures. Predesigned instruction 
implies that these three components have been\checked for logical 



consistency. In addition, predesigned instruction also implies that 
alternative instPuction strategies have been considered and the inost 
effective one chosen on the basis of its logical consistency with 
objectives and assessment procedures. This 1s not likely to be the case 
In an Instructor-led, group-based course. The choice of Instructional i 
strategy has been made by default and will no doubt feature 'teacher as 
teller" and/or "teacher as discussion leader." Lastly, instructor-led, 
group-based courses, comprornise time fl'exibility and adaptability to 
individual learning rates Snd therefore v/ork against more efficient use 
of time. If a course is scheduled to meet .three times per week for 15 
weeks, activities will be planned so that the time requirement is met 
even though time needed by students to acquire and to demonstrate 

(A 

Tequired competencies cou1d.be much less than that. 

The important point, here is that falling back on the familiar, 
comfortable course-based instructibnal format may help you buy tinie as 
you attempt to design competencies, assessment strategies, and learning 
activities. But in doing so, you may actually retard your progress in 
achieving '-a true time-variable, competency- based instructional program. 
Put another\way, an instructor-Ted, group-paced course compiromises the 
potential of\a competency-based curriculum. This is not to Imply that 
teachers- should stOR\''tBning" or "leading discussions" in competency-., 
based education. They should "tell" and "lea^d" but only when these are 
t',\e most suitable alternatives for attaini,ng a given competency or 
enabling skill, \F1naTli?, Instructor-led courses liirfit your ability to 
provide nontraditional instruction on the studentVs terms. My bias 
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should be fairly evident by now: Students in the competincy program 
should have a clear option that will, in fact, free them from conven- 

tionaT course structufes. 

Tnytr'^-tny^ vniP shifts required by com petency-ba sed ci'rrlcuT£. 

■ ■ ■ \ 

Have you implicitly assumed that faculty under a competencyVbased 

curriculum will continue to behave much . us they havi done u'n^er a 

\ _ - 

' traditional time-based curriculum? My reason for asking th s c^uestion 
stems from a number of observations which have led me to perceive that 
you have not systematically analyzed the operational inipl1cat1onsU)f a 
competency-based curriculum. \ \ 

First of all, when instruction is discussed in project ddcumen^». 
it is usually done -in the context oT courses and team teaching. \Secoridly, 
the advising conoquium is essentially a time-based, instructor-led 
activity. Thirdly, there seems to be little evidence regarding the> 
design or preparation of individualized, learning packages. 

Reading between the lines, I suspect that you have been so busy \^ ^ 
conceptualizing history and liberal \rts competericies that operational \l 
issues and procedural matters have notXhad an opportunity to become 
salient cdncerns. Now that your competehce statements have been expli 
cated, however, you need to examine the philosophical and operational/ 
implications of a competence curriculum vis^a-vis instructor roles 
me pose some questions to stimulate your inquYy. 

1. Does a competency-based program need \to be time-variable in 
order to be logically consistent with iinderlying premises? ■ 
' 2. Does a competency-based program need. to; be individualized i 

in order to be logical ly consistent with underlying premises? 



\ 



\ 
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' 3. If the responses to questions 1 and 2 are affirmative, will 
a time-variable, Individualized curriculum require slgnifl- 
cant roli shifts on tha part of history faculty? 
Faculty role shifts required by a time-variable, competency-based 
curriculum are not difficult to deduce. Some of the shifts c^uld be 
characterized as follows. 

From purveyor of information to .designer of learning packages and 
facilitator of learning under carefully predesigned conditions. 

From academic advisor to mentor who helps a student judge whether 
or not she/he Is ready to stand specific competency assessmentSs identify 
deficiencies needing remediation, tutor specific substantive or skill 
problems* refer students to other faculty for tutoring asslstancei etc. 

From evaluator of one's own students to evaluator of students of 
other faculty* 

If faculty are to function effectively in new roles implied by a 
time-variable, competency-based curricuTum it seems clear that they will 
have to undergo specific kinds of faculty development much of which 
would be done in collaboration .with Sangamon's Instructional Development 

Office. , _ . " 

Although, it is not directly related to faculty role change, another 
question which the history faculty will need to consciously consider is: 
, 4. Given the unique discontinuities which a time-variable, 

competency-based curriculum may create for many students, will 
the history faculty, therefore, need to maintain a traditional, 
time-based program for some majors and most nonmajors? 



Student advising In competency-baseQ eQuuanun . i nave 
tions regarding the advising colloquium's effectiveness in aiding 
student progress. I pursued this issue with two current students. 
Judging from their conwents, it seems clear that a student c nmt go 
through the B.A, competency program without, a great deal of clarifi- 
cation of competencies and, guidance. Moreover, one of the students felt 
that the advising colloquium was not fully effective because.- (1) 
faculty did not follow through on issues that were raised; (2) facuUy 
tended to move ahead faster than ^e students were able to follow. 
Point number two (2) suggests that faculty did what faculty usually do-, 
they take the initiative to insure that, "relevant content" is covered. 

Once again we come hard up against the basic issue of using a 
group-based approach .to deal with a prBblenrthat is essentially indivi- 
dualized and therefore, time-variable. Due to differences in student 
background experien€es» learning rates, and substantive Interests, few 
students wtfuld display the same specific problem.af the same time. Yet 
this appears to ba a basic premise of a group-based approach. Faculty 
nfeed to be oriented to the purposes and techniques of "advising" students 
about the meaning of competencies and how to approach students as 
Individuals rather than as a class. CThis Is another one' of those role 
shift problems which faculty need help with.) • ' 

Documenting Competencies^ Assessment Procedures , and Learning Packages- 
to Insure Transferabnity - 

The operation of an instructional program can be greatly facili- 
tated if materials and procedures exist in clearly documented form. 



Moreover, procedures which, are in clearly documented (i.e. , printed) 
form are^niore readily transferable to others desiring to know about or 
to use a. given method or procedure. Why this is the case will be taken 
up in the discussion which follows. 

Tvanclatinn of com petencies into instruction and ass essment. 
Although this project has made an effort to state required competencies 
In written form, the quality and quantity of the documentation and 
'description varies a great deal from one section of the competencies to 
another. Formal properties of competency statments are not at issue 
here. What is at issue is the verbal clarity of statements that faculty 
and students are to understand and to apply. If competency statements, 
assessment procedures, and learning materials are not clearly stated in 
printed form, then several undefirable outcomes could occur: (1) teaching/ 
lea-rning activities may be inefficient and not particularly effective 
because the procedures used may not be logically consistent with each 
other; (2) students. may obtain differing Interpretations of competencies 
and af^sessment procedures and standards from divferent. faculty if documen- 
tation is vague or ndnexistent; ' (3) students may come to .depend unneces- 
sarily on oral explanatiohs by faculty thus resulting J n less than 
optimal use of faculty time and retardation of student progress. 

The long term success and dissemination of the History Competency 
Project, then, will depend on the careful writing and production of a 
print document which describes the competencies, assessment procedures, 
and the instructional materiaVs and/or procedures for acquiring the^- ^ 
competencies. Without^an effective written document describing these 
three fundamental elements, the diffusion and operation of the program 
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win ha^to aepend on an oral tradition which is neither efficient nor 
partfcularly effective. Thus, a comprehensive student/faculty panual' 
will be the principal maans through which faculty at community colleges 
and within the history 'program at will have ready access to the 
concepts and the means of the program. In addition, students will be 
able to begin and move toward satisfying competencies more quickly 
becavuse the pres^^Dce of a faculti member will not always be needed to 
describe what 1s. to be done. I suspect that the advising colloquiurn was 
created in large part to meet this student need, and, as a short teTiTi 
solution, may have been the only feasible alternative. In the long run, 
however, a careful ly«wr1t-ten student/ faculty manual describing compe- -: 
tencies, assessments ^ and learning packages will be the critical element 
which win coordinate dissemination and Implementation efforts of 

faculty and students.-?" 

it summary,^a, useful studfint/faculty study guide should 

r ' • 

1. , Let the stu_dant know the goal s-'ofr4he-pr4)grmu_l___„^^^^ 

2. Let him/her know (a) what knowledge and competencies he/she is 
responsible for and (b) how he/she will fa-fe expected to dertiOnstrate: 
thimj '-.^ 

3. Let the student know how the final. grade will be det^ minedi - 

4. Let the student know the equivalency of a specific competency and 
comparable course credit, ^ ' 

5. Let the'student know (a) where' to beg^'n and (b) where to go nmt\^ 

6. Let the'student know how|co access needed learning mater1als,'etc.i 

7. ' tet the student know what, if any, learning, options are open-. 



8. Provide content or' learning .aids not available. in any other place 
"" ■ .or form. : ■ ■ ■ ■.. ■ ' ■ ; 

" " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , . ■ ■ ,> ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■ , ■ ■ "■ 

' Need for Sy ^tftnaHf- Planniria and Coordinated, Project Manageim vt • . . • 
The iiiyrlad of v; details require<i^^4^ prepare and: Irripl anient a coinpe^ 

terc^-based degree progpam should be evident to you. : Now that compe- ;^ 
tercy stateinfentslare taking shape, effective ■implimentat^^ 
detailed specification of what pemains to be done In each competency/ 
area, deyeloping assessment procedures, and trai nip -faculty to serve as 
assessors or, jury menibers. ^ ' 
• The ambiguiti^. Involved in deducing conipetency statements rnay 'have 
been a curse and a blessing this past year. When issues are anibiguous, 
delays can often be rati onali zed as- tiine; needed for re^^ ; 
penetrati ng analysi s . The ainbig u1 ty of early : stages is a curse in that 
progress .is so^painful ly si ow and frustrating;: it is a blessing because 
there is no standard avai lab! e for Judgiing whether progress is behi nd 
schedule, ahead of schedule/ or tn schedule. Now, however, conceptiJall- 

■zatlon and issue identification have devel oped well enough so that steps 
remalTiIng to be done are niDre evident both in jubstance and in terns of 
time 'demand.: to >^ ; ' ' V 

. Work patterns and' strategies that were appropriate, -or at least ■ ; 
acceptable, in 1974-75 will probably not be idequate in 1 975-76 if the 
project is to stay on schedulf- and .adequately test^ its conceptuar'b^^^^^ 
Instructional development tasks needing to be done Include: 

... ... _ . ..... ^ . * ..... ■ . , 

■ 1. Elaborate in writing each competency state^^ that 
' ■ ' faculty and students can cofcprehend it; ; . 



r 2',;- Design assessnierjt procedures -for eadh^conipe^^ stateinent; : 

3V . DevfeTop Jufi^ strategies and tTp/i-^hV faculty Involved to use 

4, Dayilop Jearriing packages so that studehts who are on* or 
off-canipus can proceed to acquire- competencfes wi'thout need 

,, ■ for frequent contact with faculty : . 

5. Clarify purposes of mentoring (i .e. , advising) anc" train ,^ 
■~~^^"f acuity ^ ■ 
<6. Develop a media or materials selection model for creating : ; 

learningr packages (e.g., given a- specific competency stateniBnt 
can It ba learned' most effactively through : reading print? 
hearing a lecture? parti c1 pa ting in a disciission? choice 
from a reading 11st? ptHer riohpHnt niadla? or sonie CDDblna- 
tlon of the*foregoing alternatives?)? ' 

7. Define what would appear to-N the proper relationship 
' between competencies and IndlvlduaHzed learning packages, 

between competencf as and specific cour5es5 

8. Publish a student/facuTt^ manual .which contains Informat^'on 
about Items 1-7. ^ 

Each ofJhe activities listed above (and any others you wish to 
add) sho-Mld be incorporated info time-line charts that will identif}' 
targeted beginning and ending dates. The time-line chart shouTdjVso^^ 
reflect logical sequencing of activities andjdfiiitlfj^ wfib Is to be 
responsible f or ' wha t. Jjstly»-so¥eone should monitor actual progress 
and comprarelT to the projected tinie-line to see if things are being 

. i.-. '■, . - ' ■ • 
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Jccmpleted as' expected! If tasks fall behind scheduUi readjustments 

■ » ■ ■ ■ . . , , ' ' 

have to be made. : ' 

Creating tlnie- lines is &ften a traumatic expirience because it 
m^kes €KpT1cit all tasks needing to be COTpleted* How in the world will 
all of the needed work Iver get done? Failure to be explicit, hov/ever, 
is a sure v^ay to allow progress to depend on hit or inlss task assign- 
ments and'^ results in the loss of precious time. Preplanning and skill- 
ful management will be the ke^ to getting all the work done that needs 
to ba done In 1975-76/ , ^ 

tk§ Hfftory project's Need f or InstT tutional Visibility and Support 

On several Qccasions conwuents were made, by Sanganion faculty which 
stiggestecl that the History Project was simply being tolerated by the 
upper adnilnlstrati on, There seems to be evidence to support this. The 
adin1nistratlDn seenis to be preoccuptid with Its own CDncerniS given 
Jfidications of pressures from v/1th1n and pressures froni: withDUt as__^-^ 
, reported in Sangainon's Self-Study Reports 

If this perceptlpn J^corfectt then steps need to be taken to inake 
^theHmplTcatfons of competency-based edtjcation to re salient in the minds 
of the central adrnlnistration* For without an understanding of and ^ 
coiTpitment to competency-based education at all leyels of the Institut- 
ion, diffusion ^of this currlcul ar concept within the institution Is 
iikely to be greatly impeded, . _ 

One possible nieans for establishing a comiuni cations link be^tefi"^ 
the project and the upper administration would be to create >n"advisory 



gr9Up for the History Project. Its memtsership should Include sorneone 
/(or two) at the dean's level, some program coordinators 1n prestigious 
acadetnic areas, and some faculty. The purpose of this group: would be to 
serve as a sounding board and as a legltlrnlzlng age'nt. That is, prior 
to making requests for policy change's that right require changing the 
trahscn'pt or other relevant academic policy, the proposed chirges j, . 
should be shared with the Sdvisory group to obtain their "sds/tce""before 
. going to the actual dtclsion making person or body that wWl have to 
pass on the request, ■ 

Another purpoiu for this group could be to serve as an internal 
jury to Judge the worth of the new prograwv The History Project, would_ 
provide the advisory group with whatep-r evidence it requested. 

By havlrig a key dean^or^two-S'nd other officers Jiigh in tte admlnlstra 
ti^n-omnridvlsory panel-ryou not only begin to develop broadly based, 
legitlniacy but also a group of prestigious Individuals who can serve as 
infonf'ants (snd hopefully as advocatesvfor your project) to the central 
adjn-fcni'stratlon. Remember that several of them should be chosen because 
"'of their access to'^he top levels of the SSU administration. Also, given 
your desire to link with the conriunity eoneges , an officer froiii Lincoln 
Land or ICC would be an appropriate choice for membership on the advisory 
group. 

. An, advisory group with the proper makeup could provide the History 
Project with the visibility, legitimacy, credibility, and advocacy It 
will need if it is to be effectively disseminated into other programs 
within the university. . ■ 

.. ■ 



■InstVtutionalizatlon of Instructional Support Services 

■ - _ . . . ^ ^ - ... 

■ Stabilizing the fate of the Instructional Development Office . I am 
troubled by structural instability of the organtzatiunal location of 
your Instructional Development Office. , The. fact that It is t nng moved 
frequently is suggestive of several symptoms. One is that higher level 
administrators do not understand the purposes of the Office and how it 
relates to the goals of the University. If key administrators do not 
understand how the Office can. directly support instructional and academl^c 
programs, then they are not likely to be strong supporters or advocate^ ■ 
for it. Another possibility is that key administrators" understand the 
purpose of the unit but do not value what It stands for.. In all likeli- 
hood, comnltment to support the unit will stem from a clear understanding 
of. what instructional development is and a finiily held belief that the 
IDO can really help the f acul ty, to achieve the Ufiivfirslty's mission. 

In any event, I urge you to determine who Is an outspoken advocate, 
for the IDO. If you can nalne none, then you need to begin cultivating 
the most prestigious and most powerful ones you can find. IDO personnei 
also need to determine whether or not key^ decision makers understand the 
purposes of the unit and how these purposes can be achieved. If these 
decision makers presently do not understand the IDO's mission, then IDO • 
staff will have to take whatever time is needed to "educate" these 
decision makers. If IDO staff member^ have not been doing so, they need 
to begin to brief and update their supervising officer on a regular 
basis. They should try to show how the IDO will make a difference in 
the short and the long term. 



The IDO may also have to broadin its prdject \base. If all or most 
of its efforts go Into the History Project, other programs may come td 
perceive that the IDO is off-l1m1ts to themV one or tt/o proje'ts in some, 
other key areas could help to broaden the IDO's power base and the 
number of advocates who will defend and support 1t. 

I would like to urge IDO staff to review the Proposed Guidelines 
for Programs and. Clusters to Identify res pons 1b1li ties assigned either 
to the VPAA or to the Dean of Academic Programs, The gufpose of the 
review would be to identify proposed responsihllities for these two 
officers which the IDO logically and technically could service. Examples 

of this would be: 

Item D.l, page 5 - "Maintaining and Improving the quality 

of Program faculty performance ..." 

Item D.2» page 5 - "Preparing faculty growth and development 
plans that define the program and individual faculty member 

? needs - 

Item l.(a), Job Description of DAP - ". . . lead degree programs 
and faculty In planning and co-ordinating program curriculum, 
courses of study, and methods of Iristructidh ..." 
Itm 3,. Job Description of DAP - . . foster faculty 
development ..." 
I believe the most logical place for. the IDO would, be under either 
the VPAA or the DAP because an IDO needs Jegltmizati on and support from 
this level If it 1s to" have any Impact. Moreover, by locating the IDO 
under one of these. officers, the IDO can assist him to plan and carry 
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out large scale programs of faculty dtvelopment* curficulimi revision, 
etc. One of the drawbacks of getting involved In this kind of support 
would be having to spend more time m atfMni strati ve tasks In contrast 
to Instructional development tasks dealing with projects such, as History 
However, this may be a necessary trade-off in order to Institutionalize 
the I DO in a place that can allow this unit to really make a,, rilfference. 
Whatever you do, don't just sit back and expect someone else to.' do .your 
talking for you, , 

■ Institutionalization of other support services . If the History - 
Competency Project and others like 1t are to flourish, they wilj need to 
be supported by a mult'lmedia learning resource center which is ,capable 
of delivering individuaTlzed instruction, and an assessment center which 
administers Individualized tests on student detnand. Whether or not the 
present LRC should expand to acconmodate one or both of these functions 
should be debated. Right now, my .understanding is that LRC staff ^^see 
their primary mission as one of providing remedial instruction In basic 
.skills. - This 1s a legitimate and Important purpose and. If well done, 
should create a large student and faculty demand. If, so, then there 
will be insufficient time to distribute multimedia materials in other 
content areas or to handle Individualized testing. Only the most 
committed faculty will choose to Implement IndividuaTlzed assessment if 
they or their- program must be directly responsible for implementation. 

An assessment center and broadly cdncep|tual i zed LRC would also be 
needed support mechanisms for any serious attempt to increase nontradi- 
tional study—one of the mandates of SSU. ■ | 

If the University is serious about Its mandates, then careful 
planning needl to be done to ascertain the kpnds of support requirements 



"^that will be needed by faculty in order to meet them; and support; 
usually translates into ^manpower and equipment. Given the state of 
austsrity in American higher education, providing support ser ices for 
nontraditiona.l forms of study such as external and/or competency=based 
degree programs will require careful scrutiny of priorities and cgnsclous 

, resource allocation to honor them, . . — 



Conceptualiza tion of a Dissemination Process for Sangamon State University 

On several occasions duri ng my visit to Sangamon Sta*e^1jMvers^ 

in June, Len Adams expressed concerns about how to^go about "disseminating 

■ / 

the concept of a competency-based curriculum^ nee t^ht's was one of the 

^^"^ 

commitments made under the FIPSE grant^/Len'^-crormients also suggested, . 
that the History Project staff. had^not gonceptualized a model for 

disseminating project results': 

y ■ 

The study' of i nnoyatiop--'S'nd 'diffusion in education is of relatively 
recent origin. TpSY%^-s'fe some excellent writings nov/ available and I 
will recomm^€\them to you with annotated^ coninents. A careful readin|^ 
and syp^^sls of their contents should help you design some, soMnd , 



strategies for motivating otherfaculty to do what you have done, 

I have attempted "to develop an analytic model for planning diffu- 
sion strategies and have -attached an outline of it for your use. Please 
note that the model relies heavily on the writings of Everett M. Rogers^ 
The concepts which J felt most important v/ere those dealing with: - . 

(1) availability of a tangible prototype as the object of diffusion;. 

(2) analysis of norms and rewards affecting potential adopters; 
{3} the nature of the social' system involved; •(4) and the use of 



legj.t1ftate authority. As you review this fevo level strategy, please 

^..>:^ear in mind^that it was developed for a large^, somewhat research and 

publVm|ions or\1ented university during a time of rilative affluence. On 

the other/hand, I believe the analytic strategy 1s sound and| if done 

■ ' . -1 
carefully^ should help you to analyze your situation at SSU and to 

evolve a strategy that is more closely tied to your circumstances J Now 

— _for_ the 0 1 heil_:rtferen c eg . _ _ ^_=^ ^ : _ 

. 1. , Everett M, Rogers, '"The Coimuni cation of Innovati^ons 



in a 



ex Institution." Educational Record, Winter 



^^968, ppj 67»^7. 



In tht^ paper, Rogers applies his model to coTleges and universities 

\ ^ ■ ^ ^ - ' / 

in general. -It is a very readable paper but may lack sufficient detail 

;peclfic concepts, A thorough discussion of these cancepts 

in the pui5l icdtlon by Rogers and Shctemaker listed next- 

2. Eyeret^ H,* Rogers and F. Fl^d ShoerMker, Communication 

. , / \ . ' y . _ ^ _ . 

^ of Itino'vatlons: A Cross-Cu ltural Approach (2nd Ed,)* 




New Yofk:. Free Press, 1971. ' 

The authors review many research studies dealing with different 

/ ^' I " \ ^ ' 
Kinds of innovatidns. Although there are few studies reported on the 

V ^ / A 

diffusion of 'innovatx^ns in education, the reader can begmxto get a 

good .f eal/f or cr1t1cai\ variables Jhich can Afff-ct the adoption of an 

innovation. The discusston of characteristics of innovatlons^r^is \extremely 

useful for analyzing thilrN^^potential for^diffuslm, Basic concepts 

include: relative advantage; compatibiTfty; observability^ complexity; 

and trialabllity. This chapter is a must for anyone seriously consld^er- 

ing the design of a dissemination strategy* 



■ . '■ . 3.'. H. G. R^v^n^tt, Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change. 
• McGraw-Hni » 1953. (Now; available 4n paperback) . 
Bkrnett's book Identifies many concepts which Rogers 
build on in their text. The book is written from tha perspective of an 
anthropologist; this provides a contextual richness which is v. luabU. 
The discussion of the need for a prototype is especially important. 
However, the reader is left to create his own sys^matic model 

4..\oohn Pincus. "Incentives for Innovation in the Public 
' ^K^^ig " RPviftw Of Educational/' Rtsearch- Winter 1974, 
Vol. 44, Jo. 1» pp. 113-144. - . 

This is one of the few attempts to analyze barriers and incentives 
to innovation in education. The author's conclusions are sobering and 
should encourage you to do some hardnosed reality testing as you develop 
your own strategy for diffusion. • 

5. Ronald G/HavelQck. lh^MmLMsmJ^2M.^^mm^ 
in Education . Educational Technology PubVi cations, 1973. 
I have included this reference because it describes and discusses = 
technical roles that are needed- in the diffusion process. This selection 
would be highly relevant for Judd Adams and others in the Instructional 

Development Office. . 

A final note of caution is in order. If you want to begin, your, 
diffusion strategy from .strength, you will need to have a tangible _ 
prototype for others to observe. Selling an Idea is much more difficult 
than selling a. concrete example of that Idea. This is another reason 
why you need to complete documenting competencies, learning packages, - , 
and assessment procedures (as discussed earlier) before launching a 



diffusion campaign. I.believe you will also need to have many more 
students enter and complete the program in order to be in 'a defeasible • 
^pos1t1on. If not. what will you say if someone asks, "How do the 
. students like your competency-based program? How many typica ly enroll?" 
These are que&tions that speak to the issue of relative advantage; Why- 
should any^one do all the work needed to create a competency-bpsed program 
1f few students enroll? , , . 

The History Competency Project's Assets , 

The tone of this report would not be balanced without a resume of 
the assets which I believe the project possesses. First of all, there 
is the intellectual quality of 'the faculty associated with the project. 
This includes both historians and instructional developers. Secondly, 
the conceptualization of liberal arts competencies and their relationship 
to the field of history appears to be intellectually rich and intellec- 
tually rigorous. As such, this conceptualization .will provide a sound 
basis, for this project and future projects elsewhere, for program 
design and development. Although much remains to be done, the progress 
todate is highly coirnendabLie in my opinion. 

The institutional setting and components within it also should be 

\ viewed as assets. The History Project has a lot going for it because of 
\the mission assigned to Sangamon State University. This Includes the 

, ii-^h priority assigned to teaching as well as mandates referred to in 
se^study reports and the innn^Ranae Academic Plan. Mandates wh1th you 
can Witimately cite in support of your project include: (1) promotion 



and implementation of educational innovation- and nontraditional study; 
(2) establishina prod^ctisie '^^^^^^^^^ integra- 
tipn tNi liberal a •^41?/.^^*^^^^ . ' 

The.North Csntri! Association visitation team expressed ccncern 
about maintaining standards of quality because of open admissions and 
other factors. Your project has an opportunity J^address-thir issue 
a number of ways; and if you provide an acceptable response, you can - 

parlay that into an asset. 

The project has dimonstrated resourcefulness in its attempts to 
problem solve. Vbelieve this to be true for at least two reasons: .(1) 
project staff are open-minded and of an inquiring nature; (2) they have 
taken opportunities to see other projects, to attend conferences, and to 
search the literature. (Observation of other projects should be continued 
if at at! possible.) 

. The' project has funds provided by FIPSE to enable it to do things, 

such'as course and assessment design, that ^rd1«f ^annct be done due 

to a lack of time. (These are scarce resourc^:>^^.:aS Mem wisely so thaf ' 

.you have a. tangible inheritance of materials and documented procedures 

when these funds ak no Ungtr available.) 

And finally, Sangamon State University has established instructional 

support units which are essential for the design and implementation of 
^competency^based education. Here I ar« referring to the Instructional 

Development Office ^and tlii Learning Resource Center, Although these 
' units are minimally staffed, they ronetheless provide invaluable support 

that will be essential for short term success; and just as important, 



they provide a precedent for the future should competency^based education 
take hold and begin to flourish. , - 

Conclusion » - 



Given the assets described abdvet I am hopeful that FIPSE 
fit to fund your efforts agaiJi. In my opiniont the progress a 
todateits c^early wor#iy of contlnued supportr^^ 



win see 
eved 



Attachment: One 



Signed; 




St 13, 1975 
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A STRATEGY m CHANGE 'iN' HIGHER .EDOCATIONI 
■ Florida State Univtr'sity. ; 



BACKGROUND OF TJ© PROBLEM ■• . 4 

■■■■■■■ s 

^^y'a desire for chatige in higher jeducationi 



Evaluation tM research suggest that present form is no. longer adequate, •. 
An m&^y^lmi Tht University is like a ^^dderless ship going .out to open sta ^ , 
. . . ■' . at full speid- How can we ctenge its course? ^ • y\ ■ 

The objectives ■ . ^ ^ • 

To en^li faculty to iapply the systtnis, approach to designing instruction 
■ and use instructional technology (whera^appropriate) to reach desired, . ' 
socially relevant goals'. , 

■Ro|irs' stages, in the innovation dicisiori r r . , 



iwarinessof • interest' in ' ' evaluation. ^ small^scaii _^ adoptio^^or 
a neKidta, it ' (gaining a fav=' trial. ■ ■ rejection 

. or^li' attitude) : ■ 



Rogers' 'key elements' 



1 



(1) ah itiMvatiM ■ ' • ' ■ (^) who adopt 'i^ 

(2) co«nxcated ■ ' , " - . . ^^.'^ ^ 

(3) to fnembefs of a social system ' ^. .,. 



symposium. Planned , Change in HighW Education. Pressnted at the annual meeti^^^ 
National Society Programmed Instruction, New Orleans, La.,. March IB, 1972. • 



Everett M.' Rogers. "The Conimunication of Innovations in a. CompleK . Institution, " ' --P-^^;- 
Edueational Record , Winter^ 19B8, pp. ^?^77. ^ ' - 



Kificatlonrof Rogers' stages 
innovation diacision process: 

' 1 j 2 



to includi phisss for system Isvel changt and the 



ptrception ■ 
of the need 
for change ! 



infusion of 
ideas | 



system levsl 
change ^ 



divelopmint 
"^'of prototype 
models on-site 




evaluation 
gaining a 
favorable 
attitude 



small scale 
trials already ' 
conipleted 



wide, spread 
adoption or 
. rejection 



RELEVANT PRINCIPLES MD ANALYSIS 



]rt»inciple One; 



If the innovation dois not require the indivilflal. to violate ttaditional 
beliefs and normative bihavior patterns of the social systems of ^«hich hs^ 
, = is i".fnember, then adoption of the innovation^ls a perional decision and 

is the direct target for change (e.g, dioici'of a tixt-book, use of AV 
equipmint on a voluntary basis, etc.).. ■ ' . 

frinoiple Two; If the innovation raquires the individual ^o violate traditional beliefs 

^ normative bahavior patterns of the social systems of which he is a 

- - • meniber, then adoption of innovation will be mediated by these social 

' ■ synems; therefore, the social systems become the direct target for change 



3 ^ ; J 
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Analysis of the situitisn: 



The Innovation 
• . Desired 

Application of the 

systerns approach and 
instructional tech= 
nclogy to teaching 
and learning on a 
catMpus-wids basis 



The Individual In- , 

VQl vgd: The Professor 

Tradition of baing the 
expert 

Conflicting loyaltiis to: 

the discipling; 

the depirtment; 

the university 
rrarJition of acadeioic 

ffsidoir. 

AutonoiTiy in goal 
setting 

HuiTian nilds foi" prestigi 
apd status 

Belief that the .elass* 
rooiH: is privite and 
sacrosanct 



M Systii Involved: ■> 
.The Univirsity _ 

Lick of rolti differantia^'ieni 
, teaching; 
reseirch; 
service 
Keluctance to apply strong 
influanci on individuals 
to work cooperatively to- 
ward consensual goals 

Stated reward system sup- 
portive of restarch and 
puhlicition^' 



Prediction 



Sivtn the nature. , 
' of t' novation 5 
char.^ .;^istics of 
the individuals, thi 
traditions, and the 
social systsirij do 
you predict ready or 
reluctant adoption 
of the innovation? 



sioni Campus^wide adoption will requiri^^ystem livel change that li supportive of 
individuar faculty rneniber change and adop ' , 



Logan Wilson, "The Profeisor 



Kis Roles.'' He, est: ;S that except in a fiW|leadjng 
institutions lOl of the fa-Uv account for 901 of a .'^^larch and publication. A 
recent survey at Florida Etaui Onivirsity reported l.it bi. of the faculty say that the 
nnglfi most iinportant factor keeping them from improving instru "ion is lick of ^ima du« 
to other responsibilities; 2C| said that -their departments woulc not reward then ..r 
course ■iFiprovern^nt. 



III. A TWO LEVEL STRATEGY FOR CHANGE! fROMOTING SYSTEM CHANGE TO PROMOTE ADOPTION OnNNOVATIOK 
Assurnptions Systin) change requires potent use of legit imate authority 



Level Ont: Systein Ghanp 



Use of Ligitiniati Authority by 
Adrninistration 



Level Two: lafusion 

Infusion of new ideas 
and dovelopnient and - 
evaluc'.tion of proto* 
types 



llndesiraBle 

i-'i 

Apply pressure to\adopt 
innovation by administrative 
fiat 



Many instances of poor 
goodness-of-fit due to 
premature' decisions and 
adiiiinistrative pressure 
to i uiovate 



Smvieil^nai) i'equired to 
m^i-iX^i,A mmsmm& of 

Research .and developinent 
-f- of prototypis with daring 
inn-.'/ative faculty 

Diserete limited adoption 



Apply pressure for chinge at ■ 
the policy level, e.g,, new 
grading systems j eredit by iKsnij 
ivaluition of faculty , rewards fon 
teichingj ate, — ^ 

V 

Apply prassure for role 
differentiation 



Allocate risourois to support 
role differentiation including 
prestige and material rewards 



Provide resourcas to deveiOp 
and evaluate prototypes and 
to support adoption / 

' '\ " ■ / . 

Campus -wide adoption 
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, OPERATIONAL COIiSIDEPiTIONS ^ 

Rogers' reconrnendations ; Establish and legitiniii,e a self-renewal unit" 

Requiretne-rits for this unit: ; ' _ ■ ' ' 

L Organizationally tied to thi central idmnistTstion- i.e,., chief officer 
be a vice prGsident or report directly to a vice president, 

2, Possess adequate time and resources' to develop and diffuse prototypes. 

3. Have the coniplete support of the central adniiriistration . ^ ■ 
Mated issues: ... 

Th ,; .'uf-^renewal, unit^.ahQuld contain two.prof£Ssional.rQlesr,(lLinstructional.. . . _ 

dfV'Ogperj (2) evaluator, . 

To maintain credibility with adininistratorSj these professionals need to know, 
think j and soeak thti fnanagenieiit lame; be able to generate resoui'ce allocation 
alternatives; assess cos E-ef^ectiveness,* know the nature of academip policy^ 
' know how to work around chr, no-no's in academia; function effectively in a.pQlitical 
arena when nece'jsary, 

■ _ * 

A suggested starting place with potential for high payoff.- The high enrollinent eourse 

1. Instructionr!: probleins most prevalent hero. Logisitics involved in piding, 
testing, evaluating, reinforcing j and tutoring many students, 

2. 'Greater return for the investment both to students and tht rei;ourcgs invested 
in the dGvelcp!nsnt pro;;v:Ct. 

■ r , ■ 



^'Sivtral such units alreWy Qjiist. They can be'found at Syracuse, Michigan Stuuej Mich^sdn, 
Florida fetate,: Brighain %ung,,JflG ill j Northeastern University, ju3t to mention a few. It 
would be interesting to know how n-^any of them are tie! closely to the c-entral aamir-istration' 
f'lrjd are working on probl#,s of systein change. 
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EXAlffLE OF IN^COURSE COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT 

General BreakdL-ni, History 250 
Spring, 1975 



Weeks 



if^ . \ Course introduction, discussion on meti -jds, purpose 

\ of history 

^ /Introduction to "contemporary" history themes and 

library 

i?3^11 a* Organized summary, and comparison and contrast of 

Cochran ^Millar and Von Laue 

b. Time discUBSions - 
^ c i_ . Nugent ^.assignments . 

d. Te&tsi week 5 or 6, a summary of Cochran andf/or 
Von Laue ] 

week 11 or 12, a comparlsqn and contrast of 
Co chran and Von^^Laue 
4 . ' e. Compilation ot bibliography on topic of student's 

choicQi due 12th week 

tfl2-16 Et Discussions of themes raise by Barrfl Glough 

b» Time discussions 

c. Essay on students' topics, due week 14 

d. Tosti week 15 ^ over Barraclough themes and their 
relationship to Time , Cochran , and Vvn L aue 

tfl6 Course review , gr.ides, status rcporfn final week) 

GENERAL INFORMATION i 

31 class meetings (+ final exaT/v period)* 

Proposed 15 trips to ICC by SSU 
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^^eadlritgs r ~ Nilgeii t , C rea 1 1 ve Hi s t o r y 

Cochran rind Miller-, Ttie Age of Enterpris e 
Von Lfiu^f Why LRnln? Why Stalin 

Barracloughj An Introduction to Contemporary History 

Time magaElne 

Student, assignments (^ii^itten)i 

' 1* Nugent projqnts 

2* Book review summaries 3 p^gc) 
3* Book critiques - 3 (l:page) 

Es«^ay examinations --3 
5. "Annu^ated" bibliogra|jhy 
, 6i Short "research"' essay (c. 6 pages) 
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ROOTS OF COiiTEMPORARY HISTORY (ICC)' 
Spring 1975 

^'Competences*' Essential to the Study of History 

The student will demonstrate proficiency in the following areas; 
.1* Research and auaJyticaT skiJU . 

a. Use of the library 
"CarJ catalogue ^ -^i^ 
-periodicals Indexes 

-bib! iograph-^es ^nd other reference ^]at^r^a^s f 
-yovernment documents 
-inter! ibrar^ Toans 

b. Analysis of secondary f^ourcns ^ | 
-delineate theses 

-test validity of conclusions 
-v/eicjh paradoxical evidence 

-exapiine sources ' ; 

-test thti author's objectivity 

-indicate placo of v/ork in the historiography of the tof^lc 
"(for <:onio stud^^nts this area will have to include v/ork on basic 
reading tochniques: cutlining, '-diggingS auestioninn); 

i 

c. Analysis of primary sr-^.vei> (letters^ diaries, memoirs, q&yernment 
publications, artifacts, voting, statistics, etc.) j: 

-test thesQ 1n context of existing secondary source Interpretations 
-denote any paradoxo aniong the primary sources and r^solA^ e the se 
paradoxes (if possi; le) ^ 

d. Question Asking \. / 
2. fiistorical vriting skills 

a. Special grhninmr prohloms 

-the past tense * . . 

-the actw^j voice 

(V 

b. Chronology as the funclfirncntnl orgiini.^at ' mal tool , 

c. Essays (fixam) 



PA 



d. The various types of papers 

-book cHticae / 
-bibliographic essay 

-research essay / 
-= research paper (thesis) / 
-historical reporting (of contemporary events) / 

Historiography (Eu^-npc-.fn/Anieri can/Asian/La tin America) 

a. Apply this knowlednr. to secondary source ihalysis 

b. Apply this \n pruiiary source analysis 

c. Apply this to own interpretations of historical events 
Historical subject matter /, 

a* The events, topics ^ issues in the history of the v/orld in the 
last three centuries 

b. Develop own interpretations of these by applying all of the a 
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UJ M!S5|ONAJ?l£S PftOfEST HAfiOiN&S IN l£OUL 



sour I KOREA 

Easfern ''Modifications'' 

South Kuica's P:ysiJght Park 
Chung Meg has lon^f niaincniriud th.a 
Wcs(cr;viivlc dgn\...i.u> could ohlj 
M.ork m Souih Korua . iih cerum i:nsu 
ern "intxliiicauons " in ryceni svguk:^ 
Park has given a graphic dafnon&li .iUon 
of what he nicans. AAcr a brief pci inJ 

ViiK^l pfiSLiners v,-.^ reunscd, j£jm;c^^ 

1 he i rykdov. - : jvji. 

Koreans convicicd ol i^.ing Comnui- 
ninf^ I.ab! year a n\i!iUr<; e^-urt sgn^ 
icffced ihe men to death f.aVHincoi^ 
spired loovcrfhiuw thu iiusern;; ,cnt by 
encr;.fa|;in;» ann^Fark dumonsuaijons 
Fiariy Ihii nioiuh the Aupfenie court up^ 



■ ... n. 



■• - J 

"t si- 
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later the ntcn uere cXi:..uti;d 

At tiiu ^Mji.v hir i\uk i^-rc d.'^vn 
on the chief centers t>f r- ,.^ ta:i.^j {.) h:^ 
goscrnnicnt thii chij;*,hc'. and uiir.L^r- 
siue5= 1'hiee of Sijoui ^ t^.i-Kua^^ n pn-:- 
cstafit ininiMjJi-. u^re anesicd on s.ru e 
ch.uiies of "inij^iisiin;"' ^,Mne miKicMo 
COfUrdjutions fiOiii ^V^^i (leiiumv 

hvyxK .liid nuvKcs puMr^iL the ); sn^-^ 

later released / 7%vo dozen w^qiuJ^c^ .inU 
_ii{(i^\ersilU;A rii and ainniurTr^i} \u;ie 
^Jl^^Tand riKMe (ha 
arrc-ded A>i iij^jn>: Pa? k S dosvuf^gj On^ 
student coninj Uied M.iWidg b> dh.^n^ 
hn^ehn^ hiiiiudfon ihecanipu'. u' Hwo d 
Katinnal UniNOf^iiC)' Ifg kt't iiehiiul a 
note iu ih-; President not ipv:a,ike 
the sdt iwe of the ni.Hses a^ supjhhi for 
>'oiir rcdinis! " . / " ^ , 



fleet new elements of uncertainty mih- 
in ihe Park government. South Korea ^ 
was genuinely shocked ihai the U,S. dii 
no* inicrvcns m prevent the collapse of 
Suuih Viet Nam and Caml^ia. Hvcn 
Ihough Che U.S. still maintains 40:000' 
Uoops and keeps tactical nuclear weap- , 
ons in the country fr" defense aguiniii a 
possihic ln%^asjA;L, iheve h cc?ncern ov^r ; 
the strenBth of the Amerlean euinmit^ fn 
nient. Moreove-, 11} M the U has'^^ ) 
given only %191 iniilion 'a prorniscd--^ 
SL5 billion (or moderraung Seuulb r 
arinuJ Ibfeei. f " 

Beyond iiw'^ there Iiave Nen some " 
ttUnn encounters with the often : 
bcr^raiLlini North. Lnsl / = 
ts broke out hcniwDflO' , 
tillas of North Korean patn^l boats ven= 
lured along the Youth's coristlint: Then, 
addini^ credence to the Suuih Korean 
claim ihai t^J^onh^ J^midea^ • 
il $i\v:g IS benT^ a^^i^ressioji^ isso tun* 
n^lsTnipparcntly Ihieluied Ibr tjse by 
North Koiean guerrillas, were discov- 
ered in the southern half of the deniib 
itari/ed zone that separates ih% iwc . 
countries. Labi week Park svarned anew i 
of an invasion by the Noiih's 480,000' : 
man army (the Scuihs army totah 600,- ^ ^ 
000) poiniing out thai Kim II Sung was 
about to fly to Peking. Mhcre h^ Is cx-^ ; 
pK^cied to ask for arms aid. 

Acufo Shorfagds. To dissidents in 
the South, Park's warnini^s are only an 
excuse to repress jKjlitiea! activity. Said 
Kim Young Sam, 48, leader of the op- 
position Democratic Party: "Lsscnlially, 
President Park's claijii of an imminent 
miiiiaiy threat Aoni the North is a sub- 
terfuge for ensuring ihe longevity of his 
rcfjme/' Kim Voung Sanrs judgment 
could laiid him a savCii' ^;car prison sen,- 
lence under a law that Imbjd^ "slander^ 
ous or hbcluub remarks a^ainsi the 
state" to foreign media. Yet many men> 
bers of the Seoul csiablislunent pri late- 
ly agree svith him. 

US analysts also tend to mininu/e 
jheJikemunnjilTuim UuIfL 
^.oCIP^'^ntui-e PrcsTaem _kjm^s eco^ 
nomic policy has suflered Troih aeuty 
-t4iorta|»e^'^oFfbreisn-rumn^yr^^nrm 
mor^e, China, uhich would have to aid 
Kirri in iHiy insasiun of the Siiuiii. clear- 
ly does not svant a costly war. It v-ould 
not only tax llie Chinese ccnnoniy Im 
svuuld i^ive the haied Soviets a t^hance 
to increase liieir .innuenc. in liasi Asia. 

These argununts are ■ learly Uxa on 
Park, even Uiou-l' he is wcl' aware that 
cxacijy \5 years ago last week nia^Nive 
sLudent protests Agreed the ovcrihrow of 
the dict.ilpriai *j)ni;njan Rlicu. i%uk 
nvphi uell^M'en^rhen his fk-isition by 
tniiUn^to^i^c political liJ>erali/at«on 



V. 



t 



XJ 



if 



jv:Ui^;uauiJiiai4L an?' leadv to 
Korgaf^ inva^ioii Sud^ 
ly, mcmborh ofPark u tuhn^ Demivratie 
Rtpubtivan Pa-y la-jt v n/k began de^ 
\';^iin(;j,uil*anoihuraddiii a ,o Uic w'.s ii=' 
k^Y^ uUej,,ai secunty system, ;^ ncsv law 
;iin^' v.;iu;d impose slilT penaliies on 



\ ? ^ ' 7. 



ROOTS OF 'CONTEMPORARY HISTORY . , 

. Time' Magazine Take Home Essays 
Analysis and evaluation of "South Koreas Eastern Modifications 

1 Her anAbrieflY define kev words and concepts. " 

2: ult ZiXilX and .ourc'es; distinguish public fro. private :ts 

3. list major^opinions (of author) 

4". state any exclusions made in article 

5. state any coKclyaions you would draw from article 

fi'. Il^t the tvpek of evidence used in article 

7* ii't t^; typeAof evidence. If any. which should have been used in 

" writlnc the artVcle, but possibly were not covered ^ 

8. Ust the sLps k.would use to validate (determine ^ the accuracy of) 

the fnc-ts in ill above * 1 « 

themes in the cour-^e 
11. what inference woulY you draw from 

(a) any accompanying photographs _ 

(b) location of th^ article in the magazine 
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You have solved most of the problems of overwriting and have used short clear 
sentencci> with only occasionally awkw.^rd .hrasihi, HowiVyr, tho mijor ariumcnts 
do not iceni to havu baon worked 'Out. Pr*::r.i^e one (1) needs more thm 
a general statement that China had. been changed drastically by its contact wiCn 
the Vest, Other societies (Indiii, Ceylon, 'hU/^ia, Kenya, accj suffered frou 
an even niDrc direct Western impact but have nc^t undeTgone revcHlution. !;either 
poverty alnno - nor V/esc^m incru'^ion ^lonc created conditions for r-c'volucion, 
.Thi:> secIiorrneLds a .ipecific tiV'^itn-nt" of tho broakdD;s-:i in society .md/r Chisi^ 
rule, and DutUne political and econDmic and fiocial w-aknesses c^^ ± with 
moa^ure nf '-r^- f, v :\hlc;n-: were fro^^ ')&ing yolvdd by tdther Chiang' 
or a batl^rL' - ^n-Co :.Tun ii t one. 



so^::e 



government 



Premlso 2 - You offer no evidence: 
Where v/.^s tho un^^:^t? Whnt is tl: 
dasperate for cli .ngo to occur? 



IdenU conditions have bt^cr fulfilled, 
, that large misses of people ware 



premise 3 - not dUcu&sed 
prcmi A - not discussed 

On Vietn;i- - Wh^iit nrc- the indlcaLioris that a society is "diseased^'? Failure to 
reform land holdin;; nny b- evidence/ of - corruption, conservatism, vartim; dennnaa 
or A host of other reasons, Bv it|eir it is 'not evidenco of a social breakdsv-n. 

b:. a ^rohlcd^lrjc it is not evidence of dec^y^ The i960 



Lack of ccLiCation v.-^y 
Coup v^ac^ aehieved i// 



-^u^. Ynu could however claim thiit ;^. :r.r the 
Cogp people- in lariTu r.u^nbors dispk.yed, ^t^ las u , thei r hosUility to Diem ana, 
joy at his overthrow. 

Th^- war crratc-d rnis,fjr/ bu^ wViai; cond i t i otii, crtatCid the war? What old or new 
situaUon:. did ih- VioKiia-opci Icadors face? What did thoy cope with; wliarc did 
they foil? W;i;.t hvc: Lr.e contrndlctions within the ruling groups: Batw^cn th0;^6- 
f-rouDJ uthor .:rg.;,r. in ;Dcivty? You scorn to ba strGssing the; war ab an .cvetiL 

not a rtivoUiUonary r; L r I oa,D- 1 1 Is not cloar froni your writing v-hy Vietiiau 
MAS chosfn 'fis a coriLia.L tj China. 



This shD\!(d b.:- rc:do;it! ' :Ori, 

OAch pari; ;;nd it.- ini^j !. j. . /; I; i n-; , 
basis of 1 h(! o'l-idoucc. 



/it,, -ition tu fallowing tho question aad .in; 
agreti'ig or di'^ngrceing with Beldon ,itr ^uhn 



:inr 



7 



/ 





]Jdo 'no^l-l^ ^/^ ^^^^"^"^^ 




da£lP CM ^ 



4 k,..^^^* // 




r 
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EXAMPLE OF IH-COURSE CO>EPETaiCY DEVELOFMKNT 



IHPORTANT HISTORY ^^;^;JKDUM 
FOR SPRING 1975 

His 452 ROOTS OF^ COOTE.^ORARY HISTORY II 
■ --^ Taughc by: Chris Braiseth 



The course will analyze several intGrpretations of 
world history. Including theories regarding the origin 
of human sociatyj the development of nation states and 
the increasing Interuepcndeuce of the world^s peoples. 
Readings include works by Karl MarXs Siginund Freud , 
William McNeill, Barrington Moora, W.E.B. DuBois, Hanna 
Art^ndt and Akira Iriyu. 



Students shbuld ruceivu permission of thu instructor. 



^4 . 



^0 



Hiskorv 452 ROOTS OF CO^^^E^f?0nAB^^ JISTOM 



Book List In Order of Reading 



1, Karl HntK, Co mmunist Han_if ^sto ' . / 

2, SigTDund Frsuo.^ C lvlllzacion and Jts" Plscontents 

3, Hannah Arandt, On Revolution ^ ^ 

4, Barrington Moores Social Origins of Dictatorship -^nnd Dc4^u:?er^^ — .j^ 

' l^prd and Feasant In the Makin g q£ tho Modorn Wotjj 

5, Akira Iriye^ Across tlie Pacific " ^ v 

6, W.E.B. DuDois, The World and Africa \ - - , v 

i 

7, William McNei The Rise o^ tho West ^ .- - 
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SummArige in chart or paragraph form the assumptions of MafK, Freud aTid.Arendt 
on each of the following questions -i^hieh are basic to^ny conception of history; 

1. How do they ditlne human nature and what ia Its potential? -#g., ae rational, 
irrationals sinfuli perfectible , .Imperfect:? 



2, liow do they conceptualize the origins of formal or organised human society 
(from prc^history to history^ pre-^clvlliged to alvlllgedj pre-'poilcical to 

political) ? ' ' 



-3. '.How do they charadteriEe the development of human Institutions (social* 
political ^aconomiCj, religious)? 

4. How do they regard/interpret the political realm? 

5. How do their understanding of their contemporary situations inform their 
answeri to the questioni above? 

6* What li their. v-lei? of the future? . - 



() 



"Roots of contemporary Historyi II 
Tak^-honie Essay: • Due; Wednesday, March 19, 1975 



Choose and compare ani^ two of the nationa] ^responses to the pressures 
for modernization presented by Moo re and demonst^rate the importance of the 
particular national traditions for deterniining the route to modern i Eat ion 
*aetually takan* You will need to Identl^fy the overall thes i i of Moore' s 
Jnterpretation and then show the particular weighting of different fictors, 
%*g. I economic^ poUtical^ social , moral , geographical ^ psychological j in 
each nation^i case, * 
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^ / ' ROOTS OF CONTEMPORARy HISTORY II - ?OST*TESt 

J'. I?® most decisive geographical determi nftnts in the initial development of 

i the Chinese. Indian and Middle Eastern Ci vl 1 igat Ions ware; 

a) mountain boMndaries 

, • * b) primeval fores ti 

; / ^ ^ c) plentiful rainfaU ^ ^ 

d) river val leys ^ ^ 

2- Match the indi vl dua Is f n Column A w^th^^^^^ Hem In Colunln B / 

B ' ^ 



a) , Ashoka (,) God^Kj^g^ ^650 - 2500 B.C, " • 

b) Hamniurabi ^2)' development of Monothejsm GA IjSc B 

c) Iknaton ' j^^j. ^ t , . " 

Ki) destroys Jpruiajem, deports Jews 

* \ to Babylonia 586 B.C. ^ 

d) NebuchadneEar . ^ . //.i lui^t^j i -i 

is; Unified India 3rd cent ury . B. 

Sargon . ' /c\ - Ar ^ * * - ^ ^ 

• - 13/ mkadian uniting Summeria by force 

^ about 2350\B, c, 

f) Khafre , (gj f } rs t wrrtten code of law (ca) 

, ' , . 1700 B,C, 

Lilt In chronological order the following broad developments of M^sopotamian civM [nation 

a) temple ( ) ^ 

' • . b) city-state ( ) ' 

' ' ' c) yi J I age ( ') 

d) territorial empire ( ) , ' 

.Hatch the Items in' Column A wi th the 'corroct Uem In Column B. • ' . ■ 

■ ■ ■ -A - ' •■ . : ■ . • , ■ '.. ; . -"'^^ 

1: - . Persia . ' . : . ■ . ■ . (l ) . .Thebes,;' . ' ' ■ - ^ ••/ ' • V " ■ 

b) Assyria - ' ' (2) Hohenjo-yaro \ 

^ V- ' (3) Knossos ; • . " . ■ ■ 

v^^Xma^^ • (5) Persepolis . . ' 



^^5. Pl^ce the fol lowirig In ahroriDlogfcal ordar 

' a) Solomon ( ) 

( ' ' b) Moses ( ) 

c) Afarahtm ( ) 

. d) , Hdhammed ( ) 

e) Budda i)' 

f) Jesus { ) 



6, Match the religion In Column A with the scriptural llt^f^ture In Column B* 



a) Hindyilaim 

b) Zoroaitrf anism 

c) Buddhrsm ^ 

d) Islam 

e) Judaism 



1 

(1) Githas 

(2) Torah 

(3) Koran 

m) Darma Shistras 
(5) Avesta 



Christianity, Hahayana Buddhism and ^ 

same perfod, (lit century B.C. to 1st century A,D*) 



irged^ into Importahce .fn tha 



Which of the fonowlng ware croisroads of the ecumene? 

a) Carthage and pGmpeii 
, b) (ran and Mesopotamia 

e) Greece jind Ronie 
d) Indus and Yangtze Valleyi 

Put the fol Icv/ing in chronologicarorder 

: . \ . . a| cfrtaphracts- ( ) 

;v ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^y^^^^^^ ^ 

c) Phalanx ( ) 

*\, V ' - ' d) Steppe cavalry { ) 



i 




o 



II/, ryi. uie jyiiLM/ina 
, ' A 

I 

a) Julius Caesar 

b) Alexander the Great' 

c) Hannibal /' " 

d) Ardashfr • • 

e) Clovis 

f) AttMa 

g) ^ Shi Huang-Ti 

* 

h) Xerxes 
\l. Place in chronological orderi 

' ' a) Plato 

b) ^ Aristotle ( ) 

c) Socratos ( ) . . 

12, Organize the following in chronological order and match the work with the author, 
/ . . ^ ^Thucydides I, The Iliad 



rs m cnronorogicai order match with column d 

i ■ ' ■ ■ ' : :■' ■ ^ ^ 

0) Carthage, and Punic wars, 3rd century B.C. 

(2) -Persia, 5th Century' B.C. 

; (3) Uniting Creco-macedon I an world 4th CenturyE 

ik) Hun, Sth Century A. D. ' 

(5) Franks 5th, 6th Century A. D. 1 

(6) Military Master of Cbina,-*3rd Century B.C. 

(7) Rome, "1st Century B.C. " ' '5 
• (8) Sassan id Dynasty foundad, 3rd Century A. D.^ 



( ) 



b) Homer 

c) Ha ro dot us 
-d) VorDil 

e) Ssu-Mo ChMen 



2* The,. Pe I oponmss r an Wars 

3^ History of tbfe Persian Wcirs 

The ' Aeneid 
S* History of China 



.4 



i3;':;.Thn leading non-mi 11 tary ' role in Eura^U from ihe 4t:h to 6ch Century A.D.-^as plnyod by:>l 
' . • ■ ■ a) llellenic Greci-u -. rJ 

^ ^ b) Roijiun Emp irh 

* c) \Gupta Dynasty ' 
,. ■ 1 d) ' Irelarid , ■. 



14.. Knossds, Athens, Venice and Cons tant Inopl c we re,,s imi 1 ar In that each was • 

' ' [ ' . ^ " '■ ■ ■ a) a capital ci ty of the world f ■■ 

K-; ; ; ^ ' ; ■ • ' , ' a groat ci ty married' to the' seo^^ ^ ' 

H':;"^ '• ^ ^ , c) 9 victim of a massive natural hoi ocaus,t 




?;i5. /ut the fo Mowing Chinese dynasties In chronological order 

a) Mongol ( ) 

b) Han ( ) . 



c) \Ming 



( ) 



d) Ching (Manchu) ( ) . , 

' e) Sung f ( ) ' . 

16. Organfae 4e foil owing in chronologieal order and^nateh the work with the author. 
- .. . 'Thomas AquJnas j. Leviathan ' 

■ _ b) Mai mon ides 2.- The Destruction of Phnosophy " V 

:. ■ c)- Al Ghazili . . . . 3. Summa.Theolooie. ■ 

• . ; T^^^^s "°bbes, ; . i,. Guide to the Parj^J^ 

. I?. Civin.atiens developed in ths following rivar vallays.in wh«t ehreno,ogfeal order? 

a. Indus River ( ) • ' ' . f. y,,,^, ^.^^^ ^ ^ ■ 

: , , . g. Mississippi River ( ), . ; 

c. Ganges River ( ) 

f d. Ttgrus Euphrates Rrver ( ) 

:.;I8; Put the follow I nr . 

J/ ■ a. Constantlhe ( ) I. City of God . 

r ... : Martin Luther ( ) 2. Counci 1 of Ni ce;^ 

' St. Augustine C ) 3/ Di vi des Roman '■Empi re 

m\ . ■ : d. .Diocletian ( )^ i,, 95 theses 

|9. .Whi^h of tha rollc^lng does not represent a n,aJor rntellectual tradino. i^ Cl,inn7> 

• ■ ■ ^ Taoism c) uiani . ' : 

5;;; . ^ Buddhism, / d) Confueianilsm.. ■ . ' ■ • 



the introduction of firearms rn^o-Europe; 

b) advancements in ca va I ry warfare techniques 

c) . the ! r ccfi vers ion to Islam -^^^^^^^^ : - 

d) the rise of sea-based commerce 



...... 



/ 



\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 



21. Placa in chronological order * = 

• . . . ^. . , - ' ^ 

a) the fall of Constantinople to Mohammed 11 ( ) 
. t) the founding of Portuguese colonies in India { ) 
' ^ c) the conversion of the Khans lpf Persia to Islam ( ) \ 

. . d) . the ejection of the Monguls'-^^ftoin CHlna ( ) . 

, ' ' ' ' ®) the King James translation di the. Bible ( ) 

22, Place the following in cKronologlcal order 

• ' ^ . . =^ ■ ^. . . . ^ . ^ 

a) The Taiping Rebellion ( ) 
• • • • ■ b) The Treaty of Westphalia , ( ) . v 

. ■ c) The Seven Years War ( ) • ^ 

■■ . . d) Estgbllshinent of Romanov dynasty { ) 

23. Match" items in ColUmn A with appropriate item in Column B 

A) Lamaisnil^X .L^ ^ . , . ^ ^..1^ jil) Hlndulsum „ „ ; J_ 

C ^ ^ (2) Buddhism 

c) ^rantrism ( ) / (3) Christianity^ 

■ d) Ch'an (ZenX ) (4) isi^,„ 

e) Coptic ( ) • 
r ^ f ) SuiUli ( ) r 

.24. Vlaca the following in chronologicftl order and mhtch titles with authors 

. - , ' a) Jean-JaCicJuc^'; Uo.ussoau ( ) (1) Jjiu^Jrijjin^ oOiniMM 

Wne Descflrtcs, C ) ^;(3) The Social CQntract ■ 

, d) Charles.^parvin ( ) (4) A Discourso on Method.- 

:25. , The -.fl'rst Etjropeans to establlsH a colony in .China were the ' * • .. 



-26. ,T or F: . The oDnsolidatiin of Japan under the Tokugawa ^Shogunate coincided 
' '»ith the, openlni of-jJapan to Western co'mmerce. . • ; 



§ 1 ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

' ' ' ' f - , 

Place the following ip chr©nbiogieal order - 

a) N^ton ( ) \^ d) JmrnB Watts ( ) _ 

b) Cppemieiis ( ) . / e) Albert rinsteln ( ) 

. _ c) Gallleo^ (, ) ^.^-"^ 

^^-^'^ . . ■ 

28^ Idantif)r the natlQn or eraplrr^iidicated by the following groups of Indl^- 
duals and place In chronologiWl order the individuals listed. 



a) George III ( ) ■ . 

b) Charles II ( ) 

c) William and Mary C ) 

d) EllEabath I ( ) 



a) mcheliew ( ) 

b) Henry IV ( ) 

c) Charlemagne ( ) 

d) LDuis PhilipeC ) 



a) Ivan IV^ ^—^^^y 

b) Michael I ( ) 
a) Catherine II ( ) 
d) NichQlaa II ( ) 



29. 



Match the city lifted a.n Column A with the appropriate geographic region from 
Cblifflin B and^' identify the correct culture In Colurai C / ' 

A B * ^ C " 



Inca 



Tiahuanaco ^ Peru 

Meoca Arabian penittsula^ Mpaleum 

Tenochtltlan Mexico Aztmk 

CDiiatantiople Turkey ? Byzantine 

Cteslphon ; Iran \ Sassanian 

30, A united religious tradition capasle of accomodating radical economic and 

; : ^^cial change was a major Importance in the rise of th© West into a posi- 
0 ( • ■ t ion of world dom 

?^? ^31. The T^^ . , ; ^ . ' . ' 





.a)' 


Ended the Bo^k RabelHons 






AllQwed the Jesuits to remain in China 


II ■ 


c) 


Ceded Hong Kong to the. British 




d) 


Gave International guarantees for the "optn door" policy . 
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""^'fl 'Ij/gCAMPLE OF IN-COURSE^' COMPETENT DEVELOP v " 



History k50 - Fall 1975 

"France and England in Comparative Perspecli ivc' 
Instructor; ChVis Bresieth 

Meeting Time: Hon. and Wed. , 3:30 - 5:20 ' , 



Books for Purchase: 



I H..nh Trftvor^Roper. The Rise of C hristian Europe, . . 

2. n.F. Nnale. The Age of Catherina Ds Hedici, ... 

3. C.V. Wedqewood. Richelieu and the French Monarchy ■ 

k fhri^^^pH".- Hi n/ Th e Canturi/ of Revolution . 1605 - l/f'l ^ ^ . . f ,irfv 

'5. JaaVJacqucs Rous siiuTmMSnS^^^^SontlH^^ 

I. Alexis De Tocqueville. MIS^m^^Jh£4r^^-M^Slf^^^ 

7f Asa Briqqs. Victorian People. A Rcassessnie nt af Pers ons and Themes , 

p ■ I p J^y^fsr ; nr]q\n% of tH& Second World War . , 



the 



The course wi 1 b beg in wi thVrevor- Roper ' s The^Ml^f Chn 

emerdence of Medieval Europe out of the so-called Dark Ages, thus providing the stage 
> :forSersldin the feud rel igious, social , tUal and economic struc^^^^^^ 

v/hich the monai^chi car states of England and France were built. From J.E. Neale 

Thi L of Catherine d. Medici we Wi 1 1 survey the impact of the ^« ^''^ff '"^"f^^Sl J 
..ciTTtimmon sixteenth ciKturr- France wi th comparative ^^f-r^"?^; 1 I a h French ^ 
"Thr«..rih r V Wedaewood's Richelieu and the French Mona rc hy^ A-js will pursue the French . 
^ I^^^ ;';he-g?^^tnt :;nth stor/ through ,h. great "^^^^Sf in'^M ^ 

whose raison d'etat 1 ed' hi m to -s i de wi th Protestant agai nst^ Catholic monarchs in the 

' TKii-ty Years War for the benefit of the French iiionarchY. 

m the same seventeenth cen tury we sha 1 1 look at England through f j 5 topher Hi 11 ' s ■ 
The Centu^ ofy.Revolution,- to grasp the cruciaremergence by the beginning of the 
-IrihfiHth'century of England Is the dominant European power ^'^[^^l^,"!^, 
tiating an economic and; a political revolution, resulting in the tr i umph of Pari lamont 

Is oyer the Monarch.- " ■ . 

"u^wil! internret- the European eii'lighteiiment through one. ^ major works , Rousseauls. 

^ £cTa Con rlcf to^et the %tagc for the French Revolution,, the .watershed event between 

■V a classic . nineteenth century interpretation, Tocqueville-s Tl ^ e did Regime and the F^ch 
5:/liavol ut ion.- ■ ■ . •■ > ,. • . , . ■■; . 

^^^tS' see the post-revolutionary growth of parliamentary democracy in the'^tv,/© countries in , ■ 
fciSe^^id t o Jd striali.at,on'and world power we shall turn to Victor ian^Englan^ 
MiiK-BHggs' Victorian People. Finally, to grasp the twentieth ^^^^^'^ '-^ 
I:;'n5 France aT^HTld-i^^^eFr^e shall' read A.J.P. ^V'f ^ ... 
Uarwith its close inspection of men and events in the crucial decade of the U30 s. 
Mlor's controversLl'intcrprctation will allow us to explore the relationship between 
..r.;..-.^ historical forces and great individuals in our own century. 



To ascertain the Vevdl of the'studerit'S wriping diio' V.... . _ 

win be. (1) a one to one-and-one-ha) f page (300 to ^.50 wordi) summary o a 
readlng4slgnn,ent in Tr.vor^Roper ; (2) an analytical essay of sim. ar length 
on Neale dua at the beginnrng of tha class in which the 'S;'"«?^ '^^/f^^^,,.- 
discussed; (3) an evaluative essay or cmtiqu« of Wedgewood of similar length. 
There will be written directions for these shoirt assignments. 



There ^11 1 be a take-home. essay examinaVon based on ^fVi^'^^^^J"''^ 
class participants at the conclusion of our reading ^r^^discus ,pn of HH 1 s 
Centu ry of Revolution , analyzing in comparative perspecti ve esfenti fll, character 
isLics of England and France frdm medieval to early modern time. , ■ . 

Each student will write^n essay to be shared with the class ""^P%i?9 ^"Sland 
and France on some aspect of particular interest to the = " -^^^^''^.'^fj' 
essay will take Its departure from course readings and class discussions, it 
win require some additional research and reading'. An outline uf the topic < 
p oposed.with bibliography, is due to the instructor in-the ^'^^^'^^^.^^ 
a d?aft is due at the end of the thirteenth week/orpresentat i on and d^cussion 
during the last two weeks of the term. Where apprppg ate. a^ revised final ^ 
draft will be due on the last Bay of class. 



The foi lowing dutirne of History CQmpetencies Is intended for several purposes i 
a) to indicate v^hlch competenci es ^requ I red*' for B.A- in History 1 1, be empK^si^ad 
directly and which indirectly in the course; b) to be the basfis for your eva-lulition 
of the course and the fnstryctor at the end of the term; c) toi'be the baris of his 
evaluation of your performance at the end of the» term; d) to indicate the pl^ca of 
thi% course in your overall transcript of courses, ' ^ / V 



A, Contoniporary World and Origins 

j ' ^ • 

h Ability to,descr?be and analyze the major characteristics 
' ' of -.the contempdr'ary wor.ld 
^ K 1 pol It i ca I 

K2 economic and technological 

1.3 phys I cal /geograph j ca 1/ecolbg ical \ 
1.^ social and deniDgraphic (class, sex, racej caste) 
1.5 bureaucratic ^ ^ ^ 
1-6 legal ' . 

1*7 re 1 i g i ous * ■ 

1,8 education and other ■ 



Ability to describe the major forces shaping the contemporary 
.world and origins ^ ; ■ ^ 

2", I nationalisms war, revolution 

2.2 ' industrial izatlon ^ modern i zat ion , jeft-banl zat ion - ; 
2 . 3 colon ia 1 i sm^ an t i ^colon i a 1 i sm,^ i mper i al i sm 
2,^ cla'ssj sex, race, caste " ' ' ? 

Ability to extrapolate these major forces and their < 
consequences into future ^ 

Ability to analyze a major global event in terms of these* 
forces . ' , 



Di *ect Indirect 



3. 



taboos 
tradi t ions 



Functions of" Cul ture 



I. Ability to describe In general terms' the functions of^fonhia 
^ and informal institutions* ' ^ ^ 

Kl Social cus toms , i deologies mores I 
K2 arristic, literary £ entertainment 
1.3 nature and use of languagi > 
1 , A pol i t ical \ ^: 

economic and -technological 
' 1.6 legal 

1.7 bureaucratic 

1 1 8 educat; 1 onal , 
^ : 1*9 reJ i gi ous ■ - . ik 

2t Ability to describe in specific terms the f unc ti ons /and 
interrelationships of yie major formal and informal 
institutions for a particular nation or cul ture, , 

3« Abi ! i ty ' to: di scuss the points of 'cul tural simf larl ty 
;■; and diss imi larity^betwecn two cultures. / 



.ft' 



ma 



1 r 



/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

/' 

/ 



/ 



.i^. .Abl tity to analyze' a major national event or condition 
In terms of general and specific culturii fuhctions* ^ 



Self Underptandi ng , ^ ^ 

1. Ability to recognize general (major) poi nts of 

simi iari ty ^and dissimilarity between one-s own values 
^and attitudes and those of prevailing societal norms . 
apd other social groups. 

2. Ability to assess one's values, attitudes strengths 

, ^ and weaknesses In terms of choosing (or changing or ^ 
maintaining) a career, deep interpersonal relat ionsh^l p. 
. -or other life choice. 

3. Ability to evaluate, one's attitudes and' beliefs In ' 
* light of current knowledge resul ting in identification 

of those attitu^ and beliefs substantiated by^current 
knowledge ^tid thole based upon myths andt prejud ices 

Interdependence of Self and Cultyre: abilHy to discuss^ the 
cultural references to one*s major atti tudes , va lues^ beliefs, 
^etc* including reference to the ways culture legitimates various 
forms of prejudfce, , 

Information and Communication Skj]]% V 

1, Read ilig Skills: ability to read material critically and 
analytical ly 

1.1 recognize main idea, or thesis ^ , 
1.2. distinguish expl-icl t elements: facts, hypothesus, 

opinionsv values, etc, 
1,3 identify main Impl Ici t (unstated) elements or 

assumpt ionsi' facts, values, ^etc. \ 
' ..1.^ recognize key v/brdss definitions, corttept? and 

distioguisK connotativi from denotatiye meaning. 
1*5^ evaluate internal' consistancy, specif icity^ 

object ivitfy and reliability of material ^ _ 

2, Writing Skills: Sbil Ity to wrl te a 

2.1 Summary or. precis ' ' , . , / ■ ^ 

2.2 ana lyt i ca I essay ! . 
2*3; evaluative essay or critique 

3, Histening Skills^ ability to 1 isten carefully , analytically 

arfd cri t ical ly. 

Speaking Ski 1 1 s : abl 1 i ty to speak, clear ly and concisely in 
ii*l interpersonal settings 

2. small group settings ' 
. •,ii*3 lecture settjng _ 1^*5, — - 
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;5V-: Visual CdrTHnunlc^ Skills^ ability to observe i rite^rp ret 
^ end use vlsuar synibcils i ri w&ys^^w^ 

'5*} result in raflccilvc understandifig of th^ cont'cniporJiry " 

world 'V'--- ■ : - = ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

5^2 reSu I t in a brabdc^r non^verboj basis for corriniijfnic at ion ' 
V 5-3 = provide pGrsortiil creative 5 



ftufeition asking £ Probreni Sqlving Ski 1 Is: abh ity to 
recognize, ask reveal queitions^ thalyze iy%tertiati ca lly 
ft CDnccptual ly. sol vc V ■ ^ . 
1 , . Soci o--pol It jcal problertis ^ 

' ■■ '' .If' ■ ^ = 

■ „ ■ ^> " - 

2, Occupatjonal prdblents = 

j, Person^l^ Interpersonal problenis^ ^ 



